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Editorial, 


HE Christian Register will go this year to readers 
who are blockaded with ice and snow half the 
year, to others who never saw ice or snow, and to 
those half-way between who have short winters 
and long summers. It will encourage American 

youths scattered through South America to stand by the 
faith that sets men free, and will go to others in Asia and 
Africa who represent the advance guard of a civilization 
that is free from any taint of selfish ambition to rule the 
world and tries to be loyal to a gospel of peace and good- 
will for all men. The subscription list is not large numeri- 
cally, but it is extensive enough to reach free souls in 
every part of the world. So with humble hearts and great 
hopes we send forth our greeting to all loyal hearts every- 
where. 
ed 


THE New Year has brought with it no promise of im- 
mediate happiness for an overburdened world. With 
eloquent exaggeration the Apostle Paul described the 
whole creation as groaning and travailing in pain until 
his own time, and then with an outburst of faith he ex- 
claimed that the outcome of it all was to be deliverance 
“from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God.” He believed that humanity would 
be glorified and men would become worthy sons of God. 
Our times are not unlike his own. May we hope, as he 
did, that out of the distress of nations will come an era of 
righteousness and peace? Will at last the splendid 
vision of the prophet Isaiah become a reality, when each 
man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree and the 
nations shall learn war no more? 
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THERE was a time when the American people were 
homogeneous to such an extent that it was not incongru- 
ous to speak of our English inheritance, but now there 
are whole States where Americans of English parentage 
and descent are almost unknown, there are whole. town- 
ships and counties where the English language is not the 
natural medium of communication,—+ English as she is 
spoke”’ is better understood; and yet, such is the potency 
of liberty and the demands of business, the tendency of 
all the diverse elements in the land is toward inter- 
marriage and amalgamation. No language but the Eng- 
lish will finally prevail, and with the language will go 
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common ideals of government and education. The relig- 
ions of the country are more divisive: Gentile and Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant, between them the lines are 
drawn hard and sharp; but there are ameliorations. No 
Roman Catholic in the United States would attempt to 
establish such a condition of exclusion as that of Bolivia. 
The Jew from toleration learns a lesson of charity, and is 
less hostile to the followers of Jesus than he was in the 
lands where in the name of Christ he was treated as one 
accursed and outside the pale. If righteousness was 
decreed by the Almighty Power which sits supreme in 
the Universe to be established without the freedom and 
choice of mankind, life upon the earth would be as regu- 
lar and monotonous as the procession of the stars. ‘The 
races and the nations stumble and fall, but they rise 
again and have as the end of the struggle ‘“‘the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.” 
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THE revolutions of "48 are still smouldering under- 
neath all the autocracies of Europe. In France the re- 
sult has been a well-established republic good for the rest 
of thé century unless—disaster overtakes her armies 
in the field. The heirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, of Louis 
XVIH., and of Louis Philippe, Bonapartist, Bourbon, 
and Orleanist, stand waiting. A prophecy has gone forth 
that if France should make peace without the possession 
of Alsace and Lorraine, the Third Republic would vanish. 
A throne and a king or emperor in France would bode ill 
for the peace of the world and the freedom of the nations. 
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ONE of the most interesting and encouraging testimo- 
nials and expressions of appreciation came to us one day 
from an astronomer who, many thousands of miles away 
from his American home, welcomed our paper as a text- 
book of spiritual astronomy. ‘The cause we try to rep- 
resent, and have now for ninety-five years advocated 
under one name and with a record unparalleled of having 
had but two publishers in all these years, is still dear to 
us, and in spite of many disappointments is, we believe, 
sure of final success. ‘The stars in their courses are fight- 
ing for us, and, as God lives, Truth, Liberty, and Right- 
eousness will prevail. In the days of the prophet Elijah 
there were only seven thousand men who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal; now there are scattered throughout 
the world a hundred times seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to the idols of ecclesiasticism. 
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THE Master, who said of his disciples that they should 
do greater things than he had done, did not refer to the 
miracles of modern science; but these latter-day miracles 
fulfil his prophecy in a wonderful way. The Right Hon. 
Lloyd George, not long since a rustic youth in Wales, 
makes a speech in the British Parliament which, covering 
two whole pages, is printed the next morning in American 
papers. A gentleman talks into the air in Boston and 
gets a response from another man in San Francisco, people 
in Hawaii in the mean time listening to the conversation. 
And yet a little over fifty years ago the writer heard a 
professor of physics assert with confidence that no electri- 
cal signal had crossed the ocean, or ever would. At that 
time the first messages were coming to The Bay of Heart’s 
Content. 
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Durinc our Civil War two theological professors were 
discussing the ethics of the war, when one of them with 
a long-drawn sigh said, “I find it difficult to reconcile 
all this bloodshed with the principles of Christianity.” 


In reply the other one thundered at him, ‘‘Then so much — 
the worse for your Christianity.” Then he went on to 
say for himself that Christianity was responsible for his = 
ardent patriotism and his desire that the war should be PA 
prosecuted with vigor until the object for which war was 
waged should be accomplished. Christianity is not re- 
sponsible for much that is now going on in Europe, and __ 
yet it is a fortunate circumstance that all parties, on all ~ 
sides, are able to soothe their consciences with the flat- 
tering unction that Christianity is on their side. By and 
by at least one-half of them will have to confess that they 
were mistaken; unless, indeed, they are able to believe  —__ 
that with them Christianity itself has been defeated. 


Child Labor Sunday. 


Among the Sundays outside the ecclesiastical round 
none has become more surely and sacredly established 
than Child Labor Sunday. The supercilious disdain 
with which the mention of such a title is received by one 
who thinks no designation not consecrated by antiquity 
and a church worth condescension must seem ridiculous ~ 
to one who thinks of the occasion for this modern ob= 
servance. Little children, for whom Christ’s heart 
warmed with tenderness and understanding, have been 
involved in the industrial development of the world in a 
way which has amounted to a real slavery. On their 
shoulders has been laid the burden of employers’ self- 
interest, of parents’ blindness and indolence, and of their 
own premature and harmful enterprise. Society has 
seen growing into its heart a malign distemper, discredit- 
able not only to its humanity but to its good sense. 
Legislatures and Congress have the legal responsibility 
and the political end of the matter. Churches should 
take care that their effort is not lacking, and-that the — 
moral influencé without which laws become dead is 
exerted to good effect. 

The year has witnessed a great victory for the cause of 
children. ‘The Congress of the United States has passed 
the bill forbidding interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, by a vote of 343 to 46 in the House and 52 
to 12 in the Senate. Those who have commented on 
this measure as good morals but poor law, on the score 
of doubtful constitutionality, have food for meditation 
in this vote, because the number of lawyers in both 
branches of Congress makes it inappropriate to speak 
scornfully of the advocates of national legislation against 
child labor as unpractical persons who for the sake of 
one reform undermine the holy foundations of prece- 
dent, and jeopardize the legal orthodoxies. The preach- 
ers can refer their legal critics to the other lawyers. 

The report of the National Child Labor Committee 
reminds us that benefits of this law to the 150,000 children 
are the least important contribution it makes. ‘The 
principal value of this Act will be in its tendency tostand- _ 
ardize the laws of our 48 Commonwealths by laying a 
minimum foundation on which State laws may buil gy 
and also in standardizing the machinery and methods 
enforcement which now vary from the few States ¥ 
good laws are intelligently administered to the 
number of States in which mediocre or poor | 
practically annulled by public indifference and 
inefficiency. The 1,850,000 working children 
status cannot be directly affected by any kind of 
regulation present the major problem on which t 
forts of the committee may now be concentra’ 
infant street-traders; the truck-garden workers 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, a 
the cotton-pickers of Mississippi, Oklah 
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Te ,000 domestic servants under 16° years who do the 
al drudgery in our American homes; the cash girls 
fen and errand boys in our department stores; and hundreds 
: oe of other children in a variety of industries call us to press 
3 ‘the campaign into every stronghold of child labor.” 
It is cheering to know that among the strongest advo- 
ates of this legislation were some men who would be 
__ expected to oppose it. An active member of the North 
Carolina Child Labor Committee is at the same time 
head of mills representing a capital investment of 
__ $5,000,000 and employing about 5,000 operatives. He 
_ says: “I am a native North Carolinian and expect to 
live my life out and to be buried here, but I think the 
_ position of my State in this question is wrong. I do not 
_ agree with the position urged by a majority of textile 
manufacturers of North Carolina and other Southern 
_ States, with respect to the national law’s constitutionality. 
Nor do I agree with the position of our two United States 
Senators, that this is a question solely for the State to 
determine and regulate. On the contrary, I believe the 
time has come for national consideration—largely be- 
cause the States have not properly regulated after long- 
continued efforts on the part of those seeking a more 
effective law. Too often the cry of ‘States’ rights’ is 
raised as a cloak for delay or non-action. .. . The slogan 
of our mills is, and has been always, humanity first and 


_ __ dividends second—and we have managed fairly well to 
__--__ practise the first, and reap our share of the latter, as 
"s comparison with other companies will show.” 

_~~-—sO/ While the passage of this federal measure against child 
____ labor is a great victory, after a campaign of twelve years, 


____ it is far from being all that is required, being only a step 
© toward the final goal and not the goal itself. Ministers 
and others interested in the observance of January 28 as 
p Child Labor Sunday may obtain material for such use 
by addressing the National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. It is hardly right to think of observing a 
Children’s Sunday in June without having helped in 
January the children who most need such a Sunday and 
get it least. 


7 ‘ ae : The Bible in Secular Use. 


: The Bible as a storehouse of texts has been in familiar 
—2 use for many generations. ‘The fact that it was so used 
has made it a book that repelled many intelligent men 
and women, who wrongly adjudged the book unworthy 
of notice. In the past generation there have been many 
__ highly educated people who would not be able to under- 
stand a reference to a Bible story. 
- At the Centennial Celebration in Philadelphia a pict- 
ure entitled “The Sons of Rizpah” attracted great 
cee os “numbers of people, who were eager to read the story of 
Revie which they were entirely ignorant. The tragedy spoke 
3 ‘Shem ia. in the painting; but it had never attracted 
oe in the book. 
_ Prof. Swing of Chicago told me that when Dr. Parker 
of London gave a lecture in Chicago he told the story of 
the prodigal son” and turned the end of it into a joke. 
described the descent of the wayward boy from one 
ge of poverty to another. At first he pawned his cloak, 
coat, then his last undergarment, then he came 
ptm was a poor one, and possibly some 
will not understand it. The record is that 
ne to himself he said, “‘I will arise and go to 
'Préf. Swing said that after the lecture a 
lawyer asked him what the story was to 
referred, and why did the people laugh. 
use has been found for the Bible as a 
sages applicable to present conditions 
ut knowing much about ess thie 
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general public his become accustomed to read allusions 
to the Cave of Adullam, the warnings of the prophet 
Ezekiel, and the Battle of Armageddon. ‘There have 
been many other passages and Biblical events used to 
point a political moral or adorn a speech. 

An amusing instance of a double-ender of a quotation 
came in a congressional discussion of the policy of Chinese 
exclusion. Senator G. F. Hoar advocated a generous 
hospitality and quoted in a loose Way a passage from the 
Acts of the Apostles. He said, ‘‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth”’; here he stopped and an alert opponent immedi- 
ately asked, “Why does not the honorable gentleman 
quote the rest of the text?’ “What is that?” asked 
Senator Hoar. “And hath fixed the bounds of their 
habitation,’’ was the answer. 

Comparatively few people, orthodox or Unitarian, are 
habitual readers of the Bible, more’s the pity! Usually 
they who do read the Bible do it for religious edification, 
or to find proof texts of doctrine. This kind of reading 
does not necessarily involve familiarity with the wonder- 
ful historical portions that are full of examples from 
which we may take warning or gain instruction. 

It may be worth while to quote a few passages to show 
why they are so often referred to, but not quoted. The 
Cave of Adullam has a bad reputation although it came 
into history in an honorable fashion. As an epithet of 
opprobrium it was first used in the British Parliament to 
cast contempt on a new party of radicals. It has been 
used of late by one of our own statesmen, who to his many 
accomplishments adds a remarkable familiarity with the 
Bible. Thus runs the original story: ‘‘ David departed 
thence, and escaped to the cave Adullam:... And every 
one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered 
themselves unto him; and he became a captain over 
them.” 

There are a hundred passages relating to fools, con- 
taining many scornful epithets, which indignant orators 
find available and ready for use. The writer of the 
Proverbs was an impartial judge of human nature, and 
he has furnished sayings good for any occasion and either 
side of a question; for instance, he says, “ Answer not a 
fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto 
him.” He also says, “Answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.” 

Isaiah and Ezekiel, Hebrew prophets, have furnished 
the advocates of “‘preparedness”’ with many appropriate 
passages. See Ezekiel xxxiii., where the Lord says to the 
prophet, “‘I have set thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel.”’ In a passage of extraordinary vigor Ezekiel 
defines the duty of the watchman when he sees the sword 
approaching, with a definition of the watchman’s respon- 
sibility to give the warning and a transference of the 
responsibility to the citizen when he has heard the warn- 
ing. 
The Battle of Armageddon has a familiar sound, but, 
used as a party rallying-cry, it has no meaning, or, if any 
meaning, a sinister one, for in the Book of Revelation the 
fight is between angels and devils at the end of the world 
—but to the record: ‘For they are the spirit of devils, 
working miracles, which go forth unto the kings of the 
earth and of the whole world, to gather them to the battle 
of that great day of God Almighty. ... And he gathered 
them together into a place called in the Hebrew tongue 
Armageddon.” 

As a text-book of ancient history and a record of the 
vagaries, nobilities, and possibilities of human nature the 
collection of biblia, or books, that we call ‘‘The Holy 
Bible’ stands without a peer in the literature of the 
world, and some day we shall make it a text-book in 
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school and college, adding to its use for religious edifi- 
cation its secular use as a means of intellectual enlight- 
enment. GuyBe 


Hmerican Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Personal Leadership. 


Phillips Brooks once said that the two chief elements 
in the success of a religious movement are truth and per- 
sonality. God’s way to humanity is through men. A 
prophetic message needs prophets. In a free and demo- 
cratic fellowship of churches there is no authority which 
can see that the forces of personality are adequately and 
appropriately applied. Occasional mishaps and misfits 
are inevitable under a system where each church seeks 
and settles its own minister. A square peg sometimes 
gets into a round hole. Experience proves, however, 
that these misadventures happen just as frequently 
under a system of ecclesiastical control. Certainly we of 
the free churches can record conspicuous instances of 
well-applied personal power. 

There is always more or less discussion among ministers 
about the comparative value of long and short pastorates. 
Some ministers believe that influence is cumulative and 
that a minister hardly begins to do his work until he has 
been settled for ten or twenty years in a parish. Others 
believe that five or ten years ought to be the limit of any 
single pastorate. It is alleged that during that time a 
minister has said all that he has to say and that for the 
sake of his own intellectual life and for the good of the 
parish he ought to move on. Of course there is no one 
rule and there can be no final decision. Much depends 
upon the individual quality of the minister. Some 
ministers ought certainly to move frequently; others 
abundantly prove the efficiency of long service in one 

lace. 

A certain interchange of experience is doubtless valu- 
able. A minister born and educated in the East is usually 
broadened by experience in a Southern or Western church. 
A minister bred in the West is sometimes equally bene- 
fited by a settlement in a New England parish. The 
channels of intercourse ought to be kept open, and in a 
small fellowship like ours the qualities and characteristics 
of ministers can always be reasonably well known. 

It may be interesting to the readers of the Register to 
learn of some of the movements of Unitarian ministers 
during the last three months. ‘Two ministers settled in 
the East have gone West: Mr. Leavens of Fitchburg has 
gone to lead the very promising re-establishment of the 
church in Omaha, Neb. Mr. Cosgrove of West Somer- 
ville, has taken charge of Helena, Mont. Three Western 
ministers have moved eastward: Mr. Savage from Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Lynn, Mass.; Mr. Dietrich from Spokane, 
Wash., to Minneapolis, Minn.; and Mr. Patterson from 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to Peterboro, N.H. The Middle 
States have sent to Massachusetts three ministers,— 
Hawes to Newton Centre, Hussey to Lowell, and Wilson 
to Brighton. 

The recent graduates of the divinity schools have found 
settlement as follows: Mr. Lupton at Louisville, Ky.; 
Mr. Singsen at Rockland, Mass.; Mr. Kukhi at Sand- 
wich, Mass.; Mr. Fereshtian in the Universalist church 
at Kent, Ohio; Mr. Fish at Eugene, Ore.; and Mr. 
McReynolds at Greeley, Col. Seven welcome newcomers 
to our fellowship have been settled: Mr. Porter-Shirley 
at Barre, Mass.; Mr. Riedel at Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. 
Evans at Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Holloway at Alton, IIL; 
Mr. Heady at Salem, Ore.; Mr. Einstein at Norfolk, Va.; 
and Mr. H. D. Brown as associate minister at the Church 


of the Messiah, New York. ‘These men have come from — 
at least four different church connections. Sy 

Five honored veterans have withdrawn from the active — 
charge of parishes: Dr. De Normandie at Roxbury, Dr. 
Dole at Jamaica Plain, Mr. Russell at Weston, Mr. 
Birks at Montague, and Mr. Blake at Evanston, Ill. 
Three of these vacancies have already been filled: Mr. 
F. W. Smith has taken charge at Montague, Mr. Perkins 
has been installed at Weston, and Mr. Fairley, now the 
Association’s Field Secretary in New York, is soon to 
come to Jamaica Plain. 

Within New England there have been a number of 
transfers: Mr. Houghton from Norwell to Whitman, 
Mass.; Mr. Crane from Stowe, Vt., to Sterling, Mass.; 
Mr. Doremus from Farmington to Kennebunk, -Me.; 
Miss Barnard from Rowe to Bernardston, Mass.; Mr.’ 
Drake from the Barnard Memorial in Boston to Christ 
Church, Dorchester; Mr. Locke from Scituate to the 
Barnard Memorial; Mr. Lion from Berlin to Gardner, 
Mass.; Mr. Beane from Worcester to the Channing 
Church, Dorchester; and Mr. Lyding from Roxbury to the 
Third Church, Dorchester. New church movements 
have been inaugurated at Birmingham, Ala., in charge 
of Mr. Byrnes, formerly at Erie, Pa.; at Trenton, N.J., in 
charge of Mr. Reeman, formerly at Lancaster, Pa.; at 
Richmond, Cal., in charge of Mr. Kennell; at Nashville, 
Tenn., in charge of Mr. W. M. Taylor; and at Austin, 
Tex., where Mr. H. G. Richardson is soon to take charge. 

Acquaintance within our churches, the broadening of 
their outlook, and the strengthening of the bonds 
of fellowship have also been promoted by the journeys 
of different representatives of the American Unitarian 
Association. 
commission from the Association, visited in August- 
September the churches in Central California, Oregon, 
and Washington. Dr. Dole, though primarily engaged 
in a different service, was able to visit the churches in 
Lincoln, Neb., Spokane, Wash., and Berkeley, Cal. He 
is now in Honolulu. Rev. R. E. Conner has been repre- 
senting our fellowship in Jacksonville, ‘Tallahassee, 
Marianna, and Pensacola, Fla., New Orleans and Shreve- 
port, La., and is now in Southern California. Rev. L. M. 
Birkhead of Wichita, Kan., has visited Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Denver and Pueblo, Col.. Rev. F. M. Eliot is 
now in the West, presenting our common cause in the 
churches along the general route of Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha; Urbana, In- 
dianapolis, Meadville and Ithaca. Dr. Crothers is soon 
to start on a similar journey, which will take him to Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, St. Paul, Chi- 
cago, and Cleveland, with many other stopping-places 
along that route. Professor Emerton of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School will go to California and Oregon later in 
the year. 


Meanwhile the Field Staff of the Association maintain 


all their wonted activities. The Secretary, Mr. Cornish, 
is this month to visit Albany and Rochester, N.Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Forbes made in the fall an extensive journey to Minne- 
sota and Manitoba. Field Secretary Brown has been for 
two months visiting churches in Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Utah. 
Next month he will go to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, 
and Montana. Field Secretary Nobbs has visited all — 
parts of New England and next month will go South, with 


appointments in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, — 
Field Secretary Fairley — 
has visited most of the churches in the Middle States, ~~ 


Tennessee, and West Virginia. 


from Washington on the south to Ottawa on the north 


and Meadville on the west. Field Secretary Murdock — 3 
accompanied Mr. Sullivan throughout his journey in 


Rev. W. L. Sullivan of New York, under a - 


* 
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‘has within the past few months visited churches from 
Maine to Illinois, and from Washington on the south to 
< Montreal on the north. Next month he will go to the 
____ Southwest. 
‘These lists may read like Homer’s catalogue of ships. 
2 To some minds they may imply nothing more than a list 
< of names of men and places. These are, however, the 
a personalities by which the truth of a cheerful, rational, and 
Et” Spiritual religion is spread abroad in this country. ‘These 
' are vigilant, enterprising, judicious men who are doing 


~ _ the King’s business in a business-like way. ‘They are 
a men with iron in their blood, vision in their ideals, 
—_ tenacity in their wills. [hey carry the seed which will 


_ later spring up in the hearts of men, women, and children, 
and bear good fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some a 
“aig hundred fold. 
. SAMUEL A. ELIovT. 
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ts SOME idea of the enormous scope of the railroad industry 
ae of the United States is conveyed by the figures just 
iq issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
st operations of the various lines in the country during 
: _ the past year. The aggregate net income from operation 
: _ is estimated at no less than $1,098,000,000. ‘That 
total exceeds by more than 33 per cent. the net earnings 
; for 1913, the previous record year. This enormous 
4 growth is partly the result of the heavy traffic in war 
supplies, but the normal development of industry is 
responsible for a part of it. The statistics issued by the 
Commission show that during the year there were in 
operation about 230,000, miles of railroad in all parts of 
the country. This mileage earned in gross about $15,655 
per mile for the year, and the taxation will amount to 
$156,000,000. ‘The net earnings for 1916 exceed those 
of 1914 by 59 per cent. and those of 1915 by 52 per cent. 
The healthy condition of the railroad industry is re- 
garded as a measure of the soundness of the general 

business situation of the country. 

r os 

In view of the tremendous interests involved, the latest 
legislative and industrial developments in the railroad 
problem are regarded by economists as of the utmost 
---— importance. The Supreme Court of the United States 
~ will take up on January 8 the question of the legality 
of the Adamson law passed by Congress at its last session 
_ at the urgent wish of President Wilson, as a means of 
"averting the railroad strike that was threatened by the 
; _ Brotherhoods. The refusal of the railroad corporations 
to apply the so-called ‘‘eight-hour’’ day pending the 
____ decision of the Supreme Court as to its constitutionality, 
____ precipitated a new crisis in the relations between the 
_ Brotherhoods and the managers last week. ‘The leaders 


- 


»peared that a new struggle might be the outcome of 
1¢ deadlock. It is the firm expectation of the union 


nal and that it will forthwith be put into 
: predicted that in a contrary event the crisis 
ummer will be renewed and the country will 
ed once more by a general railroad strike. 
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THE Entente Powers made an important, perhaps a 
decisive, contribution to the peace discussions last 
Saturday, when they forwarded to Berlin, by the hands 
of neutral diplomats, their reply to the recent German 
declaration that the time has come for the consideration 
of means to bring the war to an end. The Entente 
Powers unanimously pronounce the German invitation 
unworthy of their serious attention. They reiterate 
Germany’s responsibility for the precipitation of the 
struggle, denounce what they term Germany’s attempt 
to mislead and confuse neutral public opinion by an offer 
which they regard as ‘empty and insincere.” ‘The 
Entente allies declare ‘‘that no peace is possible so 
long as they have not secured reparation for violated 
rights and liberties, the recognition of the principle of ° 
nationalities and of the free existence of small states; 
so long as they have not brought about a settlement 
calculated to end once and for all forces which have 
constituted a perpetual menace to nations and to afford 
the only effective guarantee for the future security of the 
world.” 

J 


THE attitude thus defined seemed to foreshadow a 
similar negative action by the Entente nations on the 
invitation issued by President Wilson to the belligerents 
to define the issues for which they are fighting, in order 
to furnish the basis for a preliminary discussion of peace 
terms. There was a feeling at Washington at the be- 
ginning of the week that the President’s note would 
elicit a response unfavorable in the letter, but it was 
hoped that the Entente Powers would not go to the ex- 
tent of rejecting it finally as inopportune or unacceptable. 
A pessimistic impression was produced among peace 
adoveates in America by the issuance of an wkase by the 
Czar of Russia, in which he assured the army and the 
people that the war must be continued until Germany 
has been crushed. The wkase contained the assertion 
that Germany is already showing unmistakable signs of 
weakening to a collapse, and explained the continued 
reverses to Entente arms in Roumania on the ground 
that the German and their allies had been fighting 
Roumanians untrained to war. 


& 


GERMANY’s reply to the President’s note, which was 
received at Washington last week, also produced some 
disappointment among the friends of peace. ‘The Berlin 
note, it was pointed out, accepted the suggestion for 
organized international action to prevent future wars, 
on the sole condition that the negotiations be inaugurated 
after the settlement of the present world-controversy. 
This qualification -was regarded in some quarters as 
discouraging, in view of the fact that the issues involved 
in this war are the underlying causes of the entire fabric 
of distrust, jealousy, and misapprehension that has been 
overshadowing the world for many years and will con- 
tinue to overshadow it in the future if the present condi- 
tions are permitted to prevail. On the other hand, the 
German Government communicated its approval of the 
President’s suggestion for a definition of the issues that 
have rent Europe and suggested an early opening of 
negotiations to that end. To that extent the German 
note contained the germ of hope. 


ot 


WHILE the chancelleries were talking peace, the armies 
were continuing their work of destruction. On the west 
front no notable changes of alignment were achieved by 
either side, but on the Roumanian front events of great 
significance were progress. Here the Russians, after hav- 
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ing been forced from their last stand in Wallachia, were 
trying with doubtful success to hold the fortified line of 
Galatz-Focshani, along the river Sereth, just north of 
the border between Wallachia and Moldavia. Against 
this line the Germans and their allies were concentrating 
their forces all the way from the foothills of the Carpath- 
ians to the Danube. A good four-fifths of Roumania was 
in the land of the invaders. The whole of the province of 
Dobrudja, with the sole exception of a few square miles 
at the bend of the Danube, was under the control of 
the Bulgarians, whose guns were already in range of the 
city of Braila, the last remaining Wallachian town still 
in Russo-Roumanian possession. The question was 
whether the Russians could save the remnant of the king- 


dom of Roumania. 
& 


THE consensus of opinion among Entente military 
experts seemed to be that the success of the Germans 
against the Galatz-Focshani line would prove the first 
step in a new invasion of Russia, with the great Black 
Sea port of Odessa as the immediate objective. Odessa 
lies about 150 miles northeast of Galatz. Once the Dan- 
ube has been crossed by the Germans, the only natural 
obstacle to their progress would be the river Dniester. 
The loss of Odessa would involve the loss of control of the 
Black Sea to Russia. It was believed that the delivery 
of such a blow is the greater purpose of Mackensen’s 
present campaign in Roumania. It appeared likely, 
too, that the pending German strategy involves further 
operations in the direction of the heart of Little Russia 
and of the historic city of Kieff, the centre of Little 
Russian thought and feeling. It is regarded as highly 
probable, however, that Russia has a large army in 
reserve ready to oppose the projected German march into 
the Ukraine with vigor and perhaps with success. 


Brevitics. 


One point upon which educators are agreed is that a 
word of understanding is worth a sermon of faultfinding. 


There are social sins which only public opinion can 
destroy. Men and women must themselves make public 
opinion. Respect and scorn are weapons we can all’use. 


The “Sentimental. Number” of The Congregationalist, 
distributed to guests at the centennial anniversary 
dinner last week, was a model of “‘most excellent fool- 


”? 


ing.’”’ There is a laugh in every line. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Language of Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A teacher shrinks from seeming pedantic, but a para- 
graph in a recent number of the Register encourages me 
to call attention to a matter in the humble field of Eng- 
lish Grammar. The rule that a relative pronoun (and 
its predicate) must agree with its antecedent in person 
and number is not infrequently violated where, above 
all, correct English should be presumed—in the language 
of public prayer. “This error of grammar has often in- 
truded itself upon my attention in free prayers, and 
sometimes even in printed books of prayers or services, 
where it unfortunately tends to disturb the equilibrium 
of the worshipping mind. The latest instance to come 
to notice is in the still new Unitarian Service Book, where 


pees 
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by exception to usage elsewhere correct one may 0) 
page 8, “O Thou . 


ete. 
publishers will correct the plates for future editions. ~ 
Ear, M. Wier. 


BERKELEY, Cab. 


Repudiation. 


/ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Some person once said, “Nothing is so timid as one 
million dollars except two millions of dollars.” ‘The 
idea the author of that statement wished to convey was 
that investors would not invest their money unless assured 
of its return, together with some profit or interest. If 
two million dollars are more timid than one million dol- 
lars, many billions of dollars ought to be more timid than 
a few. Hence, in order to stop war and to assure the 
world of permanent future peace all that is necessary is 
for the present and future generations to repudiate all 
war debts and bonds. Persons not parties to a contract 
are not responsible for the keeping of the contract. 
Children are not responsible for their parents’ debts. 
The people of the warring nations were not consulted and 
their permission gained either for the past or present wars. 
Why should, then, these people and their children be 
expected to pay debts which they never contracted? 
The simplest way to stop the supplying the sinews of 
war and engendering the motives for war is for the people 
absolutely to refuse to be held responsible for war debts 
they never incurred. Once let the suspicion get abroad 
that the present and future generations will not, by either 
labor or taxation, pay war debts they had no part in 
contracting, aud at once bankers, millionaires, munition- 
makers, army contractors, and war lords and militarists 
will lose all interest in waging wars or engendering strife. 
Repudiation of all war debts by the people who had no 
part in making wars is the simplest and quickest way to 
end national and international strife. 
and good-will to men will come permanently and among 
all nations just as soon as the people are sensible enough 
to refuse to pay the colossal debts they had no concern in 
contracting or creating. John Jones is not liable for 
James Smith’s debts unless he was a party to the contract, 
and much less are the children born and unborn held 
responsible for the contracts of their parents. Billions 
for construction, but not one cent for war, destruction, 
and collective murder, must be the gospel of the people. 


H. Epwarp LATHAM. 
Norta ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


A Holy Family Picture. 


The picture belongs to Christmas rather than the New 
Year; but perhaps you will say that it belongs to all 
times. She sat at a table in a cafeteria Junch-room, her 
baby in ber arms. Her clothes were shabby and inade- 
quate. The baby wore a quite ridiculous home-made 
cap of blanket no longer white. v1 
out an overcoat. Yet the three made the thought of 


many a famous picture come to mind. Like the Magi 


of old, one could not help offering a gift to buy the sleeping 
child a “Merry Christmas.’ : ete. 
“You are the Madonna,” I whispered. Startled ey 
were raised to mine. I saw in a glance they were ; 
blue Irish eyes, not black Italian. ae 
“The Virgin Mary and the little Jesus,” I 
myself, ‘‘and he is Joseph.” a, 


.. who hath chosen for thy temple,” 
etc.; and on page 15, ““O Thou, whohast ... yet sendeth,” —_ 


One may hope that ministers using these services will: a 
make the due corrections while reading them, and that the 


Peace on earth ~ 


The husband was with- _ 
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understanding passed over the mother’s 
e pointed down to the little sleeper. 

s good; he’s a Catholic. We've been up all 
it, travelling since ‘yesterday. I canié from Ireland, 
three weeks afterward I met him [she pointed to her 
sband]. He’s good, too.” 

_ That was all, but a life-story of mother-love and wifely 
_ pride was summed up in these few words. ‘This ignorant 


peasant woman was rich beyond compare. I left the 
____ three while the husband, like Joseph of old, was bringing 
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_ food for his tired and sublime Mary. M. A. M. 
ats On the Birth of a Child. 
> Lo—to the battle-ground of Life, 
ord Child, you have come, like a conquering shout, 
=< Out of a struggle—into strife; 


Out of a darkness—into doubt. 


Girt with the fragile armor of Youth, 
oa) ____ Child, you must ride into endless wars, 
Sects With the sword of protest, the buckler of truth, 
And a banner of love to sweep the stars. 


About you the world’s despair will surge; 
Into defeat you must plunge and grope— 
Be to the faltering an urge; 
Be to the hopeless years a hope! 


_ Be to the darkened world a flame; 
_ Be to its unconcern a blow— 
For out-of its pain and tumult you came, 
And into its tumult and pain you go. 
< —Louis Untermeyer. 


Nature’s Lack of Paternalism. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


ae _ “The world was all before him where to choose.” 

_ At the present moment the blessedness of the peace- 

___-maker is not his most obvious asset. Yet between his 

_ ‘| more active efforts to cast out the devil of the war-idea 

_ (which is necessary before the monster, war, can be de- 

__ posed from his blood-encrusted throne) the idealist may 

_ find some negative comfort in the philosophical by- 

__—_- products of war. Chiefest of these is the striking evidence 

____-which it gives of the lack of paternalism in Nature’s vast 

-_ republic. 

_-_-_— Unlike the colleges, which have required studies and 
electives, Nature turns man loose in the great University 
__ of the World, and allows him several billions of electives 

____ from the endless curriculum which she offers. 

___ Although this unlimited confidence in the ultimate wis- 

_ dom of man is flattering, it is also somewhat appalling in 

___ its immediate results; for it is only a tremendously long 

_____ tange of historical perspective that shows up “the one 
far-off divine event, to which the whole creation moves.” 

But if one can so adjust his psychological periscope that 

one can see a divine event, en route, one will also discover 

he overwhelming emphasis which Nature puts upon 
> value of liberty for the individual and the nation. 

Once, apparently, does Nature say of any men 

of men, “they are incapable of self-government,”’ 


id nations say when they wish to play the 
_For reasons best known to her, she places 
re any other consideration, whatsoever, and, 
man that priceless boon, she never recants, 

t disastrous use man may make of it 
experiments in riotous living and its 
_ of husks. 
warning, moreover, does Nature post 
the laboratories or campus of her cosmic 
ily aware, as she must be, of the 
in making a fool of himself 
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which she offers to man. Beginning with his most 
elementary appetites, she allows him electives whose 
multiplicity and complexity stagger the imagination. 

To appease his hunger, he may choose what he will 
from a few million of unlabelled possibilities in several 
kingdoms, with never a “mus’n’t touch” attached to plant 
or vegetable to save him from an unlucky guess con- 
cerning its edibility. 

Sometimes, indeed, Nature seems to take such delight 
in a woman’s game of keeping men guessing that she 
encases some of her epicurean dainties in the most for- 
bidding exteriors, further to pique and develop man’s in- 
stinct for experiment and discovery. Cases in point are 
soft-shelled crab and lobster, (whose military prepared- 
ness avail them nothing with man), the non-committal 
oyster, and the bulrush caterpillar, an Australian dainty, 
whose charms must have lurked a long time undiscovered 
behind its armor of repulsiveness. 

Every vegetable growing below or above ground and 
every fruit on shrub or tree once confronted man with 
momentous interrogations, and even now, after cent- 
uries of experiment, leave him doubtful whether he has 
found the inevitable method of cooking them. Beside 
the main interrogation that is enfolded in every gift of 
Nature, there are many other queries which peer out as 
foot-notes to the major question, ‘‘ What will you do with 
Bt Pcs 

Such minor foot-notes in Nature’s Quiz test are: 
“What will you do with the bones in your fish, the seeds 
in your grapes, oranges and cherries? ‘The hens eat the 
latter, will you?” 

Again, “Will you eschew meat entirely, or follow the 
omnivorous instincts which I dared to give you? Of 
course, it is left entirely to you,” smiles the canny Priest- 
ess of Silence. 

“And what will you do with the cool cylindrical cu- 
cumbers and sun-glad pumpkins I have given you? Will 
you eat both when green and raw, or cook both when they 
are ripe? I-leave it wholly to your discretion. I give 
you all these things, but it is your affair to find out what 
to do with them. You never would learn to think and 
do if I labeled everything. The game’s the thing! 
Bless you, my children, the pumpkin would have been 
robbed of half its charm had I made it (as I might have) 
bearing the legend, ‘This yellow sphere must be boiled 
a long time, and then mixed with milk, eggs, sugar, salt, 
ginger, and brains, after which it must be put in a pie- 
crust and baked a long time in the oven.’ No, indeed, 
my precious bairns, I’m no cook-book, though I do flatter 
myself that I’m something of a success as a bountiful 
provider of the kindly fruits of the earth.” 

Thus, one fancies, the genial Enchantress of Fields 
and Gardens might answer the natural queries that crop 
up with every gift which she gives from forests of giant 
trees, to peppers, caraway, and thyme. 

Equally unrestricted is the confidence which Nature 
reposes in man’s ability to find out how much it is wise 
for him to eat, and which he will choose from the myriad 
food combinations possible in his diet. He may be a 
gourmand, an epicurean, a stoic, or any of the variations 
of these types which have been illustrated during the age 
of man. But always and forever Nature’s motto would 
seem to be: “Burn your fingers and find out for your- 
selves; then you will remember. Blunder, if you must, 
and keep on blundering century after century, but never 
forget that in giving you liberty I have given you the 
great gift which includes all others.” 

Again consistent with her broad platform of liberty, 
Nature hangs no prohibition laws on her grape-vines, but 
allows man to quench his thirst wisely or too well from a 
lavish number of beverages which make the gamut be- 
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tween water and milk and unabashed rum and absinthe. 
“Burn your fingers and find out,” comes the ex-post-facto 
warning of experience. 

The same law of liberty is written between the lines of 
man’s sartorial history. Will he wear cotton, wool, or 
silk, all three, or go naked and unashamed? In this 
province, likewise, man finds no niggardly number of 
options for making a fool of himself, and this is es- 
pecially true of the feminine fraction of genus homo. A 
man may wear one suit until it belongs in an antiquarian 
collection, or he’may have sixty suits at one time, and 
squander his time in foppish decisions on the subject 
of hose and neckties. Justice, however, compels the ad- 
mission that most men do not waste their time that way. 

But women—let the truth be said if the heavens fall— 
women illustrate, by a million choices in the minutize of 
their toilets, the utter abandon of Nature’s belief in the 
perfect freedom of man. 

Consider once more the hazardous electives which 
confront man in the exercise of his strongest instinct, 
which, according to his choice, makes the world go round, 
or stick on its axis for him. 

“Nevertheless,” protests the Sphinxian silence, “noth- 
ing is so important as freedom in the pursuit of my most 
popular elective, ‘Cherchez la femme,’ if one may vary 
the usual interpretation of that maixm. ‘Trust me,’ 
runes the silent sibyl, Nature; in the long rhythm of 
events, as time goes on, Bombay and Hoboken will not 
be so far apart, for men’s souls as well as their bodies 
will travel one day.” 

Having given man carte blanche in all the major elec- 
tives of life, Nature follows her own lead by allowing him 
full rein in all the minor choices which he may make. 

Certain birds she endows with a migratory instinct, but 
man may migrate or not, as he wills. Gently constrained 
by other instincts, most birds, also, go to sleep with the 
setting of the sun; but man may sit up till two or three 
o'clock, and sleep away the dewy fragrance of the morning 
in the foolish exercise of his freedom. ‘Tethered again by 
instinct, the birds build nests and generally within certain 
definitely proscribed limits, so far as contour and building 
material are concerned. Man, on the other hand, may 
build his nest in a myriad shapes and of a countless num- 
ber of materials; or, building no nest at all, he may wander 
all his days, foot-loose as the winds. 

Once again, the bird, bound by the beneficent fetters 
of instinct, invariably feeds its young and almost as in- 
variably is true to its mate. Human parents, however, 
taking the license of their liberty, may and do desert both 
their offspring and their mates, and still find Nature’s 
edict of liberty unrevoked. 

The same lack of paternalism which marks his material 
pursuits obtains in man’s quest of mental and spiritual 
ends. Never a conditioning asterisk does he find against 
the innumerable electives offered by the Mistress of the 
Great Open. Will he study bees, flowers, men, or beasts, 
or all four? Will he delve for hidden treasures in the 
earth or sea, or survey the orbits of the planets and weigh 
them as confidently as a grocer his tea? 

‘Entirely as you please,” answers the great emancipa- 
tor, Nature. 

Unmanacled as all his private choices as an individual, 
are all the movements of man in his exercise of his larger 
functions, social, political, and religious. Ignoring his 
kinship in the larger family of the community, he may 
play the hermit and miss in friendship one of the most 
apocalyptic of all Nature’s gifts to man; or he may 
make the still greater mistake of belonging to a dozen 
clubs, ‘‘spreading himself out thin’”—and deceiving 
himself with the notion that he knows many people 
when he really knows none. 
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. Similar alternatives are open to him in his acquaintance 
with the more or less disembodied spirits of literature. 
Here, as with his acquaintances among’ the so-called 
quick, a man is at liberty to be wise or foolish, according 
to the quality and quantity of his literary electives. If 
he will, he may read so many books, without assimilation, 
that in time his hypothetical mind will be little more 
than a colorless screen to show up the moving pictures 
of other men’s ideas; or he may read so wisely that he 
will still have time to think his own thoughts and not 
simply those which are the humble harvest of his lesser 
finite mind, but those rarer thoughts, garnered by its 
subliminal mental partner, whose gleanings are from the 
uncharted zones of infinity. 

Even greater seem the risks which are hazarded in al- 
lowing a free hand to the makers of literature and near- 
literature, since liberty in this province makes it possible 
for man to force a noble tree to suffer ignoble reincarna- 
tion into yellow newspapers and yellower books. At this 
point, however, one may profitably remember Nature’s 
beneficent law of checkmate, which provides for yellow 
literature a counterpart of the parasite that arrests the 
ravages of the gipsy moth. 

Matching his freedom to choose wisely or foolishly in 
the material world without him, is man’s liberty in the 
immeasurable kingdoms of his own mind and_ heart. 
On this score there are moments when one is almost 


tempted to wag a gently protesting finger at Nature's _ 


laissez-faire, laissez-aller policy. For what myriads of 
misfits the world would be spared if, instead of being 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, a man might find 
affixed to his cradle an accurate table of contents of his 
mind and heart, to be consulted like a mariner’s chart in 
making his voyage over the troubled sea of life. 

But, no; here, as in all other cases where the risks of 
option are incalculably great, Nature but once more 
gives the measure of her valuation of perfect liberty. 
Hence the never-ending series of tragedies and comedies 
incident to the fitting of square pegs in round holes and 
vice versa. Lacking any table of contents of his own 
mind and soul, a potentially good farmer dons clerical 
clothes and wastes a lifetime in boring drowsy congrega- 
tions; or a Jatently successful dry-goods clerk studies 
law or medicine or becomes a two-dimension instructor 
of youths, who need teachers with at least four dimen- 
sions; worse, still, the Pan-blessed poet may be chained 
for years to the galleys of trade, while some dealer in 
hardware ideas mistakes himself for a poet, and, alas 
for the pity of it! succeeds in hoodwinking the public 
into the same mistaken belief. 


Looking before and after, at what he has done and not » 


done, man perceives that he is like a child among whose 
natal gifts is an enchanted box, filled with thousands of 
strange unnamed tools, of differing degrees of temper 
and delicacy. Beyond a doubt, he may use some of 
these mental tools much more dexterously and efficiently 
than others. 

But which are these tools? we 

“Try them all—or as many as you can—and find out,” 
dumb-signals his fairy godmother, Nature. 
spoil the enchantment if I gave a book of directions to 
go with your box of tools. It is also more fun for me to 
watch you find yourself in finding what to do with the 
contents of your enchanted box.” 


Thus to be gently whistled down the wind by Nature 2B 


is the more perplexing in direct ratio to the size and 


variety of the contents of one’s enchanted box, since e one ~ 


rh) 


must admit that natal gifts vary greatly in size 
quality, whatever one’s conventionalized a” 
first grace notes of the American constitution. 
viously, a man with only two or three edged tools | n 
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fairy chest stands fai less risk in the choice of a calling 
than does a man with two or three hundred. It may 
take a lifetime for the latter to try out even half of his 
tools. ‘This hypothesis explains the late literary shoots put 
_ forth by men like De Morgan, artist and author, late in 
life, and Ian Maclaren, whose first call was the ministry. 
Holmes and Weir Mitchell are others whose achievements 
in medical and literary fields give legitimate ground for 
believing that they might have found still other worlds to 
conquer had their life-leases been extended another three- 
' score years and ten. A similar conjecture is justified by 
__ the Indian summer record of Dr. Crothers, whose inspired 
autumnal tillage of the fields of literature wins him the 
oe score of “honors easy”’ for the preacher and the essayist. 
bes F. Hopkinson Smith, lighthouse builder, painter, and 
_story-teller, and Oscar Hammerstein, inventor, violinist, 
dramatist and musical composer, are other cases, which 
suggest the doubts and difficulties which confront the 
versatile in their choice of a career. 

The more one studies the biographies of true genius, 
~ which is far more than ambidextrous, the more support 
--~__ one finds for the theory that some of the enchanted boxes 
7s , given by Nature have tiers upon tiers of secret drawers, 
hidden panels, and false bottoms, below which lie dozens 
A. of finer and finer tools, often undiscovered until it is too 
late for their owner to make use of them. 

Reese Somewhat in the nature of this kind of treasure-trove 
\ of mental implements is the mysterious faculty hidden 
away in a subliminal compartment under the false bottom 
~—. of our objective minds. Yet in silent serenity Nature 
swatches us while we use only our little mental gimlets, 
R? hammers, and buzz-saws, when we might connect our 
5 finite batteries with a cosmic dynamo, if we would take 
the trouble to make a thorough examination of all the 
ents in ‘our enchanted box. 
“Ah, but it won’t do to let you have a complete in- 
ix ventory of the invisible tools which I give each one of 
you; no, not for ages yet,’ comes Nature’s interlinear 
explanation to the inward ear. ‘Only see what fratri- 
4a cidal horrors you have already wrought by perverting 
au) the use of the inventive powers I gave you with which to 
less the world! Ah, no; not yet, not yet. By your 
barbarous crimes you have cut yourselves off for cen- 
- turies from the inheritance of the kingdoms of light that 
are within you.—Still must I bear with you, and still 


leave uncanceled your ill-used charter of liberty.—Be- 

SS yond the evil days whose sunlight you have stolen, I see 

- __- other generations of nobler men—men to whom I can 
* safely Ls Tee 


At this point the inward ear fails to catch the receding 
‘echoes of Nature’s voice, as she whispers her sublime 
eredo of faith in man. Scanned from the watch-towers 
of history, how incredibly magnanimous looks that faith 
in man, as the arbiter of his political and national destiny! 
After centuries of bungling, he is still allowed to go on 
= experimenting with monarchies, limited and absolute, or 

with a republic, whose cradle of liberty is at any time 
_ liable to lose its rockers and bottom, as a result of too 
‘G einen international hospitality. 

_ Finally, in the exercise of his highest function, worship, 

; ve as are the results of a wrong decision here, man is 

3 3 free as a bird in the choice of a site for its nest. He 
“sa 


_ may find true religion in love to God and man, and on 
be at basis so transfigure his world that he will not need 
to to heaven, having brought it down by spiritual at- 
* OF missing the whole heart of the matter, he 
far deceive himself with grotesque sophistries 
s possible for him to glorify killing as a profession, 
doing achieve national suicide, by the self- 

i cy of his materialism. 
e quest of every aim to which the human 
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mind and heart may aspire, man finds himself ‘put on 
his honor,” and accorded a trust and freedom so sub- 
limely generous that only the base and blind can fail to 
respond, at last, to so high a challenge. 

WEstToNn, Mass. 


One in Spirit. 


Because we see men sensitive to goodness, feeling 
everywhere the secret stir of its divine attraction, we 
are sure of the world’s final and complete redemption. 
The process is at work, and it is an irresistible process. 
The circle that gathered round Origen, of which Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus so beautifully speaks, the Gottes- 
freunde of the Middle Ages, the early Methodist societies, 
that wonderful household which Lamennais gathered 
round him at La Chénaie,—these, amid vast differences 
of external characteristic, have the same inwardness. 
They are illustrations of the one law. They are assém- 
blages of souls eager for life’s uttermost. 

Most interesting is it to note how the central affinity 
exhibits itself amid what seem the most formidable 
obstacles. It is stronger than the creed. Martineau, 
with a Unitarian brain, found his chief spiritual nurture 
outside Unitarianism. He tells us how, in devotional 
literature, he fed himself on Augustine, Tauler, and 
Pascal, and how the Latin and German hymns, how the 
strains of Keble and Charles Wesley, had been the songs 
of his soul. We get the converse of this—in which 
orthodoxy clasps heterodoxy in the embrace of a common 
love—in that delicious story of Father Taylor and his 
estimate of his neighbor Emerson: “It may be that 
Emerson is going to hell; but of one thing I am certain, 
he will change the climate there, and emigration will set 
that way.”’ Outside the lines of visible Christianity we 
see the same law working. Everywhere, in India, in 
China, in Egypt, we note the indraught of the higher 
natures. At Athens it is the poor man Socrates, with 
the Silenus face, that by his inner beauty fascinates the 
wealthy Alcibiades. At Alexandria, Ammonius Saccas, 
a porter by calling, draws to him by his wisdom a Plotinus 
and the best minds of his time. An earlier and less-in- 
formed orthodoxy stumbled at these facts and called 
them by the wrong names. To-day we know better: 
we recognize them as the movement of the one Spirit 
toward one and the same end.—J. Brierly. 


Spiritual Life. 


Before we can bring happiness to others, we must first 
be happy ourselves; nor will happiness abide within us 
unless we confer it on others. If there be a smile upon 
our lips, those around us will soon smile too, and our 
happiness will become the truer and deeper as we see 
others are happy.—M aeterlinck. 


wt 


It is no such heinous matter to fall afflicted, as, being 
down, to lie dejected. It is no danger for a soldier to 
receive a wound in battle, but, after the wound received, 
through despair of recovery to refuse a remedy; for we 
often see wounded champions wear the palm at last, and, 
after fight, crowned with victory.—Saint Chrysostom. 
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It is not for men to hinder the march of human free- 
dom. I have no fear for that, ultimately; none at all— 
simply for this reason, that I believe in the infinite God. 
You may make your statutes; an appeal always lies to 
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the higher law, and decisions adverse to that get set 
aside in the ages. Your statutes cannot hold him.— 


Theodore Parker. 
J 


For souls there comes a winter-tide, 
For souls there blooms a spring; 
Though winter days may linger long 
And snows be deep and frosts be strong 
And faith be sorely tried, 
When Christ shall shine, who is the Sun, 
Springtime shall be for every one. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


“The True is What Is, the Good is What Ought to Be.” 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Many weeks ago I read that quotation from the late 
Dean Everett in the Register. As I remember, it was 
there used in connection with the breaking out of the 
war. There is no doubt that many of us, through our 
confusion of the true with the good, were surprised when 
we found that, as far as war was concerned, we had been 
living in a fools’ paradise. Peace-loving ourselves, we 
mistakenly believed that all others felt as we did. 

Now is it or is it not true that many Unitarians are 
making the same mistake in regard to religion? Per- 
haps I am wrong, but it seems to me that many Unita- 

rians who have lived their lives in a liberal atmosphere 
~ have come to think that all others are liberal. They 
confuse the true with the good, the what is with what they 
think ought to be. Because they would like to believe 
that all others feel and think as they do, they think so. 
It is as though a man because he is in the full vigor of 
health should infer thereby that no one else is sick. 

What are the results of this self-deluding? First, fail- 
ure to sense the need of the missionary spirit and effort. 
Second, failure to appreciate the value of Unitarianism 
and therefore failure to have a clear idea of it; inability 
to explain it to others. - Third, failure, because of over- 
confidence, to realize the strength to-day of ideas and 
organizations which are in active opposition to Unita- 
rianism; in other words, failure to see the true, that is, 
what is. 

Jesus never said truer words than that “the children 
of darkness are wiser in their own generation than the 
children of light.”” The children of light are forever so 
busy with the background of life that they fail to act in 
the foreground, where things are going on. Now it hap- 
pens, on the one hand, in the foreground that ecclesias- 
ticism is strong: an utterly undemocratic situation in 
religion waxing fat in a country dedicated to democracy, 
which is not merely a thing of outward laws but of the 
spirit, therefore concerned with religion. 

On the other hand, much of the foreground is occupied 
with a tremendous revival of a type of religion which 
must, of its very nature, be in direct and irreconcilable 
conflict with Unitarianism. Many Unitarians are rub- 
bing their eyes and finding it hard to realize that what 
they see is a type of theology very much alive which 
they had thought to be as dead as most of us thought 
war was before August, 1914. 

It is hard for many of us to believe our ears when we 
hear thousands singing, “The old-time religion is good 


enough for me’; when we hear that untold thousands 


all over the country are still satisfied, religiously, with 
the old governmental theory of salvation, which means 
the God of the Old Testament at his worst and not the 
Father God of Jesus, which means denial of divinity to 
all men except one and denial of heaven to all except 
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through that one, which means denial, through igno- 
rance, of evolution as God’s method of lawful working. 
Unitarianism has been called “‘a denial,” a negative 

teaching. Is not this old and still popular system of — 
theology the Great Denial to-day of both God and man? ts 

We have thought, as Rev. Francis Tiffany used to say, : 

that people’s heads were at least empty of the right ideas 
in religion. We find that they are full of the wrong ideas. 
Surely we need to heed the words of Jesus: ‘‘Those that 
have eyes, let them see,” ‘‘Those that have ears, let 
them hear,” not only what ought to be, but what is, else 
what ought to be will never come true. 

The truth is, that the Religion of the Spirit is still 
weak and unorganized in face of the religions of external 
authority; that any idea -of the lawfulness of God is 
vague and unpopular; that democracy in religion is 
far behind democracy in civil affairs; that the thought 
of Jesus as Lord still heavily outweighs the helpful con- 
ception of him as our elder Brother; that the Bible is 
still an unknown book to the majority, a thing with 
which to ‘‘make a magic”; that a church is Still looked 
on as a close corporation of saints instead of as a school, 

a power-house for the development of the things of the ~ 
spirit; that salvation still is attended by the old picture 

of hell, if it is considered at all, instead of by the many 

real and terrible hells of life; that immortality, if thought 

of at all, is associated with the old heaven that no wise ~- 
man wants or good man would accept; that most people 
still think they can’t be free from the old conceptions 
without being irreligious. 

‘The fact is, as I see it, that the vast number who have 
anything to do with churches still base their professions 
of faith on a world-theory that is in reality a thing of 
shreds and tatters, and that out of the vaster number 
who have “given up religion” great numbers can still be 
re-recruited tothe old in spite of modern knowledge. 
Many try to come out from the shades of the old theo- 
logical woodlands into the fields of modern sunlight. 
Something happens in their lives,—perhaps their eyes 
are not used to the light, or it is presented to them unac- 
ceptably,—and they retreat to the shades of ecclesiasti- 
cism and magic once more. 2 

Now men who went before this generation felled some 
of the old forest, did the necessary destructive. work. 
All thanks to them! ‘They let in the light. We have 
neglected to do the further work of getting rid of the 
stumps, of ploughing, cultivating, and planting and 
harvesting, and, lo! the clearings made by the fathers 
have not been harvested by the sons. 

Why? Well, isn’t one reason because we’ve failed to 
preach our gospel? Have we visualized, dramatized, 
brought the poetry out of the truth of our world-theory 
and of our theology based thereon? -Where are our 
pamphlets, not arguing dryly for, but word-picturing the 
romantic story of evolution? | 

As Paul in his day, so we should not hesitate to say 
with all tact, but say: ‘““Neither ye nor your fathers can 
or could really believe and live by the old ideas. Here 
is a gospel on account of which and not in spite of which 
ye can live and move and have your being to-day.” 
Have we dealt too exclusively with those who have found — 
the clearings, and not enough with the constantly increas- 
ing numbers who seek after a better, a more reasonable, 
and at the same time a more poetic conception of religic 
if haply they may find it? When the seekers have ct 
have they found us to be distinct, as we should be, o1 
branch of liberal orthodoxy? ‘These seekers w: 
know our ‘reason for being’’ as separate from 
as separate from Evangelical Protestantism, — 
come and find us “putting new wine into the 
skins,” which, by the way, causes them to 
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than éver, they are naturally disappointed. The 
nm wine of worship, service, thought, and love 
leeds new wine-skins. Are we providing them? Do 
we ourselves use them? Do we know what they are? 
As lack of intelligent loyalty to democracy breeds dis- 
loyalty in many of those who eome to our country, so 
lack of appreciation of this democracy in religion, which 
_ is Unitarianism, breeds weakness. 
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As I read over what I have written I fear it sounds 
_ pessimistic. I do not mean it to be so. If the shoe 
__ pinches, discard it. If it does not pinch anywhere, then 
_ Iam wrong. The fact is, I am thoughtfully optimistic 
_ about this faith of ours. It is to be the religion of the 
future. How long that future will be arriving I do not 
- know. But more immediate than that is the need that 
__we should see it as the religion of to-day just in so far 
_ as we are wise in our own generation,—wise enough to 
- see that what is, is. : 
__ The Word becomes Flesh only just as fast as men and 
‘women and little children become its vehicles. Once in 
__a while on Monday some one will say to me, ‘‘I was with 
you in spirit yesterday in church.” It is very pleasant 
to know at least that. It is pleasanter and more effec- 
Re tive to realize the presence of people in the flesh at church. 
_ $o with the spirit of our gospel, this generation needs its 
_ ® presence in the activities that are, not in the dreams of 
_-_—-what ought ‘to be. 
_ °° ‘Lynn, Mass. - 


Requiescant. 


ae In lonely watches night by night 
le Sanaa Great visions burn upon my sight, 
amt : For down the stretches of the sky 
ee : The hosts of dead go marching by. 


Strange ghostly banners o’er them float, 
: Strange bugles sound an awful note, 
; _ And all the faces and their eyes 
. Are lit with starlight from the skies. 


The anguish and the pain have passed 
And peace has come to them at last, 
But in the stern looks linger still 

The iron purpose and the will. 


Dear Christ who reignst above the flood 
Of human tears and human blood, 
A weary road these men have trod; 


ry ; ‘ Oh, house them in the home of God! 
Sd mae” : —Frederick George Scott. 


The Pulpit. 
The Inner Temple. 


REV. WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER. 


After the fire a still small voice.—1 Kings xix. 12. 

In every life there is an Inner Temple, a Holy of Holies 
7 whither the soul may retire upon occasion, a sanctuary 
which no rude hand may profane. The world without 
rush heedless by, but to the soul that has retired to 
aner Temple outward things are lost, there is but 
great reality: God. ‘The world’s angry voices sub- 
\to silence, the harsh noises of the every-day, even 
r of warring nations, are muted to a faint whis- 
cords resolve into an universal harmony. In 
‘precious moments we seem to hear the 
heres, and in that far, faint music God 


t have its reserves. Life for the most 
e thick of conflict. Irritating events, 
tances, uncongenial relationships, are 
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in the world without. The soul beset by these withdraws 
into its Inner Temple. Softly the door is closed, peace 
and silence reign. 

In ages past, when a man had incurred the wrath of 
his enemies for real or fancied injury he fled to some 
church, and there at the high altar he found sanctuary, 
he was safe from human enmity. Thus it is that you and 
I, worn and depressed, buffeted by the world’s blows, 
bleeding from wounds, enter the Inner Temple of the 
soul, prostrate ourselves before its altar, and, presently, 
when we are quieted, God enters and speaks with us. 

When we pause for a moment to consider human life 
with its varied impulses and feelings, we are brought to 
realize how little of that life appears upon the surface, 
how little is in the events of the world without, how 
much that is varied, rich, and significant takes place in 
the world within. ‘True, we have our daily routine. True, 
we are daily thinking, speaking, and acting in relation to 
other lives. We are engaged in all sorts of objective 
activities. But how are all of these significant for us? 
They have meaning as they affect the inner life, our own 
or another’s. We gain experience from the outer world, 
with its incidents and its accidents, its happy surprises 
and bitter disappointments; but this experience is only 
real and valuable as our minds and souls react upon it. 
Only as we take up our varied experience, assimilate it, 
and make it a part of our inner life, does it become a 
means of enrichment. A man may live for a lifetime 
within sight of the loveliest scene earth gives, but if his 
soul have not eyes to see, he might as well drag out his 
existence in a tenement of the city slums. Its riches, cast 
abroad by the Creator with such lavish hand, are not for 
such as he. Our own human personality takes up the 
events of our outer lives and transmutes them into 
happy surprises, bitter disappointments, victories, de- 
feats. The sunset with its blended colors has meaning 
only as there is a human observer, only as there is the 
artist eye to behold it. The symphony has meaning only 


‘as it enters into consciousness through the portal of the 


ear and plays upon our thoughts and feelings. 
human consciousness is the thing. ; 

We tend to overrate the power of outward things to 
bless or harm. One man will be happy though the walls 
of a dungeon close him round and ruin stare him in the 
face. Another will miss happiness though all earth’s 
treasures be spread at his feet and he be bidden to choose 
what he will. One is in tune, and his soul will discourse 
sweet music. ‘he other, being out of tune, brings forth 
only dissonance. 

No field is more interesting and profitable to explore 
than the inner consciousness of a man. It is a country 
never fully discovered. At no given moment is the 
entire field of our consciousness fully awake. It is as if 
a single point of light played over the surface of a perfect 
sphere. Now this point is illumined, now that, but at 
no one moment does the sphere stand forth flooded with 
light, glowing in a myriad colors. We are never more 
than half awake. Now this faculty comes into play, 
now that. Now and then the searching intellect brings 
up some gem from the submerged part of consciousness. 
This we call creation. ‘The poet, the painter, the prophet, 
come forth from communion with the Unseen, and strive, 
as one who would play perfect music on a mutilated in- 
strument, to translate into terms not too difficult for our 
understanding the wonders they have seen and heard. 
‘They succeed imperfectly. We know that the great picture 
never is painted, the great poem never is written, the 
great symphony never is committed to paper; and we 
know why. It cannot be. The vehicle is limited. The 
thing that is pulsating within, the soul-rending thing, 
will not come to expression. 


After all, 
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Yet, at times, the seer succeeds in giving us some fugi- 
tive glimpse of that soul-country. At times even our 
dull ears catch a strain of that heavenly music. To him 
who has eyes to see and ears to hear, it is transmuted 
into something that enriches his nature and colors his 
life anew. The thought of the poet, the work of the 
painter, the word of the prophet, come down through the 
centuries to enrich your life and mine. At best we get but 
these chance glimpses. We cannot drink in all the glory 
that lies around us. We are not fully awake. It may 
be that death will bring that full awakening. It may be 
that, as we throw off this mortal which has both helped 
and hindered our spirits, all life will be illuminated by 
one blinding flash of light, and in that supreme moment we 
shall see life as a whole, full-rounded, complete. 

Life is larger, then, more spacious, than we think. 
There are backgrounds. We feel as we grow older all 
sorts of limitations hedging us about. There is physical 
limitation. Our strength is not sufficient for the work 
we would do. In the full flush of our powers death comes 
and interrupts us. There is intellectual limitation. 
Our minds are not large enough to grasp life’s larger 
truths. We move in a petty round of thought, when we 
might sweep forward in glorious, conquering march, like 
an army with banners. There is spiritual limitation. 
We fail to see life in true perspective. We miss the good 
and choose the evil. 

But when we weigh our life in the balance, we feel that 
we are greater than we know. “What!” cries the in- 
domitable Spirit of Humanity, “this imperfect body, this 
limited understanding, this weak spirit, bound the soul 
of a man?” It is not true. We are greater than we 
know. Beyond the walls of this narrow house, full of 
imperfections, that we call the body; beyond the body 
that is weary or ill when we need its services most; be- 
yond the confines of the intellect, that intellect which 
sees the universe with such blind eyes; beyond even the 
spirit as we know it, with its capacity for high and heroic 
deeds and its ‘‘slips in sensual mire,’”"—beyond these are 
the illimitable stretches of Eternity in which inheres the 
human soul. We are one with the singing planets, we 
are one with the universal life, for in our finite lives in- 
heres something of Infinity. ‘“‘We are but broken lights 
of thee,” sings the poet. Broken lights it may be, but 
still burning with the lambent flame that God has kindled 
in our bosoms. 

On the high altar of the soul’s Inner Temple the divine 
flame burns eternally. Even from the wreck and ruin 
of a world-war the human spirit emerges victorious, tri- 
umphant over pain and death. A tremendous soul 
drives a weak and worn-out body and forces that body 
to accomplish prodigies of work; a strong will seizes upon 
an inferior intellect and develops that intellect into 
something rich and fine and worthy; all the powers of a 
man, supported by we know not what powers above and 
without, work together to stiffen the character of him 
who is by nature weak and vacillating,—when once he sets 
his will to the work. ‘The powers that are of us but 
greater than we, of greater amplitude, of wider scope, 
than the circumscribed area of our petty, every-day life, 
conspire to discipline our natures and make of us a sacri- 
fice worthy to be offered to the Most High. 

Sometimes, it is true, we remain ignorant of these 
sources of power because—blinded and bewildered by 
the rush and glare of our hectic human life, tempest-tossed, 
borne hither and yon by conflicting currents—we miss 
life’s larger meaning, our energies are dispersed over too 
wide a field, and though the prophecy of our lives is writ 
clear in the heavens, we will not lift up our eyes and see. 
The doors of the Inner Temple remain closed; the fire 
burns low upon the altar. Our spiritual life is sub- 
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merged in external things. We seem hopelessly to be ~ 
sunk in the material. aN 3 Mi 

God puts a period to these times of sterility. He sees 
that our souls are stubborn. ‘There comes a sharp 
awakening from these. lethargic seasons. There is a’ 
cataclysm: a mortal illness strikes one we love, a career 
goes down in ruin. The sudden blow tells: we are 
shaken out of our complacency, our stubborn natures 
are broken up, once more we see life clear, once more we 
read its meaning plain, our eyes are lifted up to the hills, — 
and all the petty annoyances, the little irritations in- 
flicted by a thoughtless world, drop to their true level, 
dwarfed by the momentous occasion; and so, prostrated 
by grief, with hearts torn and bleeding, we hasten to the 
Inner Temple to pray for strength. 

Our frantic hands would pull wide the doors of the 
Temple, but at first they do not yield. They give a 
little, creaking on rusty hinges, long disused. Finally, 

a supreme effort brings them open. We enter and they 
close behind us. At first our unaccustomed eyes can see | 
but little. ‘Then, as our eyes penetrate the dusk, what a 
scene of desolation meets us! Dust and cobwebs every- 
where. ‘The lamp of life burns low upon the altar, and 
would seem about to expire. So we cleanse the Temple 
of collected dust, feed new oil to the expiring lamp, and, 
when all is done, we kneel and offer up our hearts to God. 
Then, because the noise of the earthquake and the heat 
and light of the great fire that seared our soul have 
died away, we hear the still small voice. It brings com- 
fort and courage; it tells us the ineffable joys, the in- 
expressible secrets, the divine mystery, the supreme peace 
of the life lived with God; it breathes of Eternity, of 
undiscovered lands of the soul, wherein, though we knew 
it not, we have already set foot; and we are comforted 
and uplifted. : 

As we rise ffom our knees and open the Temple door, 
what a flood of sunlight greets us! We hear the songs of 
birds. The scent of flowers comes stealing in. Sur- 
prised, filled with a nameless joy, with quickened heart- 
beats we pass into the world without. It is the same 
world as that we left, yet not the same, familiar, yet 
unfamiliar. Its objects are familiar, yet a strange radi- 
ance plays over all. New lights illumine, new perfumes 
scent the air, all is somehow glorified. What has 
happened? ‘Through pain and loss, through purification, 
through communion with the Infinite Soul of the Uni- 
verse, we have learned to see this world in the light of 
Eternity. After such an experience it is never again 
quite the same. Never again will the drab and dreary 
days follow one another in weary and monotonous suc- oF 
cession, for we have had a glimpse into the eternity that 
compasses our human life. We see that that life is not 
limited and confined as we had supposed, but that moun- 
tain-peak succeeds mountain-peak, as our gaze is lifted SS aes 
higher and higher, that new vistas are ever opened before ie 
us, that we level one lift only to behold another. In- ee 
finite worlds appear, each more vast than the one before. 
In that moment of vision we realize that in spite of its 
apparent meagreness, its limitation, its lack of wide oppor- 
tunity, life is grand, lofty, limitless, sublime. 2 ae 

What we need more than all as we pursue out course 
through the uncharted waters of this human life is com- 
stant awareness of the Divine Presence. God is ever 
with us. We cannot escape his pursuing love. “When 
me they fly, I am the wings.” Without him there is no 
accomplishment, no realization of our ideals, no person 
development. With him all things are possible: triu 
over personal weakness and besetting sin, enlar 
tivity of our spiritual faculties, rejuvenated — 
mented spiritual growth. wey 

How spacious is the life lived with God! How bt 
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_ the soul as it sets forth on spiritual adventure! How the 
, meanest task is transformed into the noblest service 
through consciousness of that indwelling Presence! 
How the sympathies are enlarged! How colorful and 
. rich is all experience! How the soul, warmed by the 
_ Divine Love, expands and blossoms, and at length bursts 
into fruitfulness! tides 
P We need constant regeneration. ‘The way of salvation 

is simple. A child’s-feet find the path where the grown 
man’s stumble and are turned aside. How gratuitously 

we make this process of regeneration complex and diffi- 

P cult. As a child discovers where wild-flowers grow and 
brings them running, so some simple soul, with keener 
vision than the rest of mankind, discovers a precious 

_____ truth and presents it to the world, quite unaware of the 
) greatness of his gift. 

Bot What life gives us depends upon how we receive the 
yo. gifts life brings. ‘To him who is often in the Inner Temple, 
> life is joy, for no outward thing can mar his peace of mind. 
: __. He knows through his experience that God is. Some of 
the radiance of soul caught at that altar he brings into 
his daily life, and, having in himself those qualities, he 
- finds peace and sympathy and good-will in all the world 
ay. about him. Sorrow and pain, death and separation, are 
sy very real to him, for he has passed through those dread 
MM waters; but the soul that walks with God finds some con- 
solation even in these. 
Let us learn from these. When we are distracted and 
distressed, when the burden of life seems almost too heavy 
for weary shoulders and aching hearts, and our feet are 
bruised from treading the rough places, let us pause for 
a moment to enter the Inner ‘Temple, and when all out- 
ward noises are at length hushed into silence, and our 
’ ears are attuned, we, too, shall hear the whisper of the 
z “still small voice.” 
NEw Lonpon, Conn. 
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Faith. 


may The great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, was 
> the first one to point out clearly and definitely the limita- 
tions of human reason; to point out clearly and definitely 
-and finally that it was impossible to prove the truths of 
religion so that they would be absolutely and universally 
true under all conditions. He was the second in his cen- 
tury to make clear that religious conviction is of another 
nature. Before him, for many and many centuries back, 
there were wise men and wise women who could see that 
~ ies there was a power in the spirit of man, a spiritual power, 
& that was willing to forego the certainty of intellectual 
~~ conviction of God, and take hold of God’s voice for every- 
_ day action—act upon the basis of the revelation of some- 
thing inside, something personal. , 
John Wesley called this faith; George Fox called it the 
Inner Light. It is an inward, spiritual principle that 
_ reveals to the daring, and only to the daring, that which 
is the truth every day. Friends, it requires no sanctity 
vs which is:founded in grace and in spiritual power to believe 
_ ___ that the sum of the angles of any triangle equals two 
_ ‘fight angles. That can be proved so that it is true on 
____ all sides of the world, among all races of men, and with all 
kinds of triangles; and anybody can believe that. Any 
_ coward can believe it. Any cautious person can believe 
it. But to face the world to-day with the intelligent and 
e vatec i of the world in arms, tearing each 
throats, seeking each other’s lives, arousing the 
atred—to face that world to-day and say that 
God is great, and that God is powerful, 
is loving, and that God is going to make 
of humanity,—that takes courage, and it 
ose of us that can stand up and believe 
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it and understand it, need have no fear as to the devel- 
opment of our religious life. 

Let us not hold back awaiting complete intellectual 
satisfaction in these things. We are shirking power. We 
shall have to depend upon—Shall we say our own judg- 
ment? That hardly expresses it. Shall we say our own 
feeling? ‘That hardly expresses it. It is our own judg- 
ment, it is our own feeling; and yet it is more than these: 
it is a working faith which we build up. Faith does not 
mean certainty. Faith is a venture; faith is a-risk: 
faith is something heroic, something creative, something 
original, something personal; and we can rely on it only 
as we have courage to rely upon the soundness of our own 
connection with God. 

This call to faith is not an easy thing. Let us not think, 
for a moment, that faith brings us to a life of certainty, 
a life of tranquillity, a life of comfort. A life of faith is 
a life of risk: risk because we must have faith in the partial 
goodness of ourselves; we must have faith in the partial 
goodness and the partial power of our associates; we must 
have faith in the wholeness of God, in the wholeness of 
his power and in the wholeness of his goodness; and that 
cannot be demonstrated to us in any mathematical, 
scientific, absolute way. We can take it only on faith. 

There are two ways from which we get religious stimu- 
lus. One is direct from God, the other is from our 
friends whom we love. ‘To be true to our own experience, 
to speak frankly, how much of our little religious life 
comes directly from God himself, and how much is the 
result of association with people who are, in some measure, 
manifestations of the spirit of God? Isn’t it true that 
we learn of God through all the people that we meet? One 
friend says a word; another*friend does a deed; another 
one smiles a smile: through what they say and what 
they do, and through the spirit of the lives of our friends 
we come to know a little bit more of the power and pur- 
pose—a little bit more of the great, warm, throbbing 
heart of our Father in heaven. 

There cannot be any general, powerful religious develop- 
ment unless we take an attitude of belief, of interest, of 
faith toward those that we meet. They won’t all be at 
their best, any more than we ourselves rise to our own 
ideal, any more than we ourselves are at our own best. 
But shall we not school ourselves’to see that which is best? 
To look with the eye of faith is to see the good. Unless 
we see the good there can be no love; and unless there is 
love there can be no stimulus, no strength for develop- 
ment. It is not faith alone that makes us grow, but 
faith is the key that opens the door to love. We have to 
admire people to be influenced by them; and let us seek 
the influence which we can give to each other; let us seek 
the revelation of God that can come to us from every soul. 
It won’t come in preaching only; it won’t come only when 
we are talking seriously: we can get it in fun and wit and 
trifles, as much as in serious consideration of the most 
vital issues. We can get it by working side by side with 
a man, by the expression of his interest in his work. It 
will come as we open ourselves, willing to see the best, 
willing to have faith for the sake of the growth that will 
come into our own lives; for the sake of rising one step 
further toward that fulness of stature which God has in 
mind for us; for the sake of being that much more a 
skilful, strong, powerful hand for God to use. 

Finally, let us have an equal faith in the power that 
God can put into our lives. Let us have an equal faith 
that God in our own hearts can make us faithful for the 
work which he wants us to do. 

We will have to take something on faith, in each other 
and in God; we will have to trust God in our hearts, and 
face the future with courage and good cheer.—Dr. George 
A. Walton. 
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Literature. 


Problems of Religion.* 


This book reminds one of the ancient tale 
of the young minister who had preached a 
sermon in his new parish on the nature of 
God, which he felt to be a great intellectual 
effort. One of his parishioners spoke to him 
of it on this wise: “That was a mighty fine 
sermon you preached to us, parson; but, do 
you know, I can’t help believing there is a 
God after all.” 

There is no doubt that Prof. Drake’s work 
shows great ability. In a book of but little 
over four hundred pages he has presented 
the chief religious problems in a clear and 
concise way. The arrangement of the 
material is admirable. The first. part is 
historical: in eight short chapters and a 
summary he has given a clear survey of the 
principal religions with special reference to 
Christianity as the one religion of particular 
interest to us. The second part is psycho- 
logical, and in seven chapters and a summary 
we have an outline of the Christian life, 
founded upon the teaching of Jesus, which 
is full of religious feeling and understanding. 
The last part consists of ten chapters and a 
summary on the philosophical questions 
involved, also remarkable for the clear, 
thorough, and yet concise way in which the 
questions are handled. 

With all these merits the book does not 
seem to the reviewer helpful for the purpose 
for which it is intended, namely, as a text- 
book for college classes and a work for the 
general public. In a word, neither the his- 
torical nor the philosophical justifies the 
psychological part. For the historical, 
Prof. Drake sets forth the teaching of Jesus 
as the interpretation and justification of our 
highest spiritual life; but the picture that 
he gives us of Jesus as a historical person 
is of one so misled by his belief in the imme- 
diate coming of the kingdom of God, and of 
the part he was to play in that coming, as to 
make us feel that he is no safe guide or inter- 
preter. 

In the same way from the philosophical 
side, the author finds no valid argument for 
the being of God. Yet in the psychological 
discussion he speaks of the ‘‘God of Ex- 
perience,” of whom he says: ‘‘No amount of 
scientific analysis and description can annul 
the truth of these hours of vision. And so 
when men say, ‘As for God, we know nothing 
of him; it is a name belonging to an extinct 
system of philosophy,’ I think they are play- 
ing with words.” 

Again he tells us that physical science is 
sure of its foundations, but for religion there 
remains nothing but a loophole for faith, 
whereby we may, if we like, crawl through 
and hold to a belief in God, if we like, without 
being irrational, but for this belief there is 
no valid evidence. Prof. Drake himself does 
like, and in conclusion he presents a con- 
fession of faith just a little more stiff than 
most Unitarians would care to accept; he 
has, as it were, abandoned his constitution 
and kept running on the by-laws. It gives 
us a high respect for the man, as fearless in 
his search for truth, and yet earnestly relig- 
ious; but it does not make us feel that he 


.is a safe religious guide for young people 


*PROBLEMS OF RELIGION, AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY. 
By Durant Drake, Professor of Philosophy at Vassar Col- 
lege. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1016. 
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in college, without further philosophical 
guidance than his own. However, we may 
console ourselves by the thought that they 
are likely to make the same comment on his 
teaching that was made on the young min- 
ister’s sermon in the story we have quoted 
at the beginning of this review. 

In the historical portion after all the main 
difficulty is in the emphasis. Mistaken 
Jesus may have been, as have been all others 
of the world’s greatest men, but not deluded, 
or else we are under a delusion in following 
him. But philosophically the case is dif- 
ferent. Here Prof. Drake is far too critical 
to be constructive. The flaws he picks may 
be genuine, but greater constructive effort 
would have completely changed the face of 
his statement. A single instance must suf- 
fice. Prof. Drake seems to have failed to 
grasp the force of the argument concerning 
the foundations of science. It is not ad- 
vanced for the mere purpose of saying 
“You’re another,’’ as he seems to imagine, 
much less for the purpose of invalidating 
scientific conclusions on scientific matters, 
but for the more sober and important purpose 
of showing that ultimately science and the- 
ology rest on the same basis of faith. This 
basis has worked magnificently in the case 
of science; it has also worked magnificently 
in the case of religion. In both cases it is 
still working toward greater advancement. 
Philosophically Prof. Drake seems to us to 
hold to the outworn materialism common 
among scientists of a generation ago. His 
work would have been more up to date, and 
might have been considerably modified if he 
had discussed Balfour’s Humanism and 
Theism as well as his earlier works,—and 
Poincaré’s Foundations of Science as well as 
Pearson’s book. 

There are a number of minor slips with 
regard to Biblical matters which would need 
revision should a new edition of the work 
ever be called for; but in that case we should 
hope for greater changes than Prof. Drake 
would probably consent to. If they could 
be made, however, the result would, in our 
opinion, be an exceedingly helpful book. 


closes with an appendix on “The Attitude oat ey 
the Church toward War,” discussing the at- 
titude of the Primitive Christian Church, the 
method during the Middle Ages, and the 
modern revolt against war. His conclusion — 
will not satisfy those who believe that war 
is an evil to be opposed by the Christian 
Church. Those who accept the idea that ~~ 
recourse to war may be essential for the 
preservation of national life and therefore 
justifiable will find their position admirably 
stated and defended. 


O. Henry BrocrapHy. By C. Alphonso 
Smith. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.50 net.—In the biography of O. 
Henry may be found stories like those he 
wrote, hints of thrilling situations and amaz- 
ing contrasts that hardly need the romancer’s 
weaving to make them fine literary material. 
It was a dramatic sequence of events that 
took O. Henry from his quiet boyhood in the 
South to his position as the leading short- 
story writer, who could understand all kinds 
of people, knew intimately both bright and 
dark places in social life, and totiched with 
human sympathy situations he opened to 
the comprehension of others. His prison 
experiences come to the general reader as a 
surprise, but after reading the chapters in 
which this tragic episode of his life is narrated, 
one feels that he could hardly be appreciated 
properly without the knowledge of them. 
The biography illuminates the stories of his 
fancy; it gives his readers, in some degree, 
the personal relation that his friends enjoyed; % 
and its interest is of that quality that warms 
literary appreciation into something more. — 
One feels the man through the author. Dr. 
Smith has accomplished his task well. If ‘ 
there were space, we should like to quote his 
analysis and comparison of the leading short- 
story writers of America,—Irving, Poe, ; 
Hawthorne, Bret Harte, and O. Henry,—- —— 
although in this comparison he declares at 
the outset that it is too early to assign O. 
Henry a comparative rank among his pre- 
decessors. He shows, at least, how all his 
stories illustrate in one way or another the 


.| writer’s quest for those common traits and — 


CHRISTIANITY AND Poxitics. By William 
Cunningham, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of 
Ely. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50.—A course of Lowell Lectures given by 
the author in 1914 has been here revised in 
the light of the present war and its influence 
on the national life. The author recognizes 
frankly the disappointment felt by many 
people at the failure of Christianity to main- 
tain peace. He shows that Christianity does 
mould personal and national life, but may not 
attempt to lay down principles in a form 
which would make them directly applicable 
to any community at the precise stage of 
development it has reached. That must be 
learned through experience, which will for- 
mulate laws good for long periods, but not 
valid for all time. ‘The eight chapters of the 
book deal with the relation of Christianity 
to political life of nations from the time of 
the Reformation. The treatment is sane and 
scholarly, and the author’s conclusions from 
his historical study are clearly stated. He 
shows how we cannot on the one hand rely 
on the coercive power of the state as the sole 
method of improvement in a nation, no more 


may we depend alone on humanitarian pro- | 


posals for permanent betterment. ‘The book 


impulses which together form a sort of com- 
mon denominator of our common humanity. 

THe VAMPIRE OF THE CONTINENT. By 
Count Ernst Z. Reventlow. Translatedfrom = 
the German with a preface by G. Chatterton- eee 


Hill. New York: The Jackson Press.— a 

Considering what is going on in Europe at no 
present, and who has been the most active 
agent in aiding the powers of darkness, it - 
might be supposed that Germany had fairly 

earned the title of “vampire” aforesaid. On : 
the contrary, it is England that is so denomi-— Sek 
nated, and the translator assures us as a 
fundamental truth that “‘England’s maritime — 

supremacy cannot be pee ae until IrE- — 
LAND IS A FREE COUNTRY. Ireland is the — 
key to the Atlantic.” The translator goes on j 
to say that “‘we hear a lot about 
helplessness and poverty. And it 
but trash accumulated by Englan 
and hirelings.” Assuredly this is n 
dignity of history should be k 
“ Despising the foul calumnies 


out, he was forced to hold out his gory 
in a vain attempt to coax the victim 
___ he had intended to strangle.” This is not 
history; it is hysteria. The count is the 
 abler writer, but neither he nor his trans- 
lator can be called cool-headed. The situa- 
tion is discussed in fourteen chapters, the 
_ strongest of which are the thirteenth, relat- 
_ ing to King Edward’s unsuccessful attempt 
A, to set the Near East ablaze, and the final one, 
in which “the catastrophe is more carefully 
prepared, 1909-1914.” 


_.. AsPEcTs oF THE InFrNITE Mystery. . By 
_ George A. Gordon. Boston: Houghton 
_ Mifflin Company. $1.50.—Extracts from the 
_ “Personal Word” at the beginning of this 
book have already appeared in our columns. 
_ They breathe, as does the whole work, that 
spirit of fearless faith, ready for all truth, 
_ however revolutionary, resting serene in its 
-_ ewn assurance of the reality of the spiritual 
~ life, for which Dr. Gordon isso well known 
~~~ and so well beloved. Ina series of discussions 
“ of his own attitude toward religious funda- 
mentals, such as Personality in God, Man 
the Host of the Infinite, The Reality of In- 
_spiration, The Dualism in Man and the like 
____ the author makes us as it were his companions 
in the long unfolding of his religious experi- 
_ ence. As one reads, a personal acquaintance 
with the author grows up. One comes to 
know his fondness for Plato and Aristotle 
and for Robert Burns as well as his thoughts 
on the deepest questions of life. It is more 
_of an exposition than of an argument and 
occasionally we feel that the long scriptural 
or poetic quotations lose something in print 
_ of the appeal which they must have had as a 
spoken word; but as a personal document, 
the means of acquaintance of a man’s deep 
religious insight, the book will be welcomed 
«by many who would know of such men, and 
_ perhaps most of all by those who first heard 
— these chapters as a spoken word and who 
now find their thoughts and feelings recalled 

~ by the printed page. 


Ba bios 
2 - Pieris or To-pay, By Mary H. Wade. 
eg Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net.— 


There is a hint in this title, as if the writer 
_- would bid us remember that since the days 
“ of the sixteen hundreds, when our Pilgrim 
and Puritan ancestors made their painful 
__-way to this country, many another Mayflower 
has been launched and many ahother founder 
of a truly American line has made here a 
home for his family and descendants. Each 
__ of these chapters tells the story of one who 

has found America a home-land and joyfully 
ted its traditions and responsibilities. 
Muir, the Scotchman; Jacob Riis, the 
; Carl Schurz, the German; Mary 
Edward Steiner, and Nathan Straus, 
s from Russia, Austria, and Bavaria, re- 
y; Joseph Pulitzer, son of a Jewish 
or in Hungary and a quick- 
fish mother: these are the new 
s, whose stories may well thrill the 
_ tho: » take their country’s 
1 responsibilities as a heritage, 


t. Every one of these 


at ; and yet, just Petoke the wat 
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strange if, given to the children, they do not 
also absorb the interest of older readers in 
the family. - 


> 


AT MorTser’s KNEE: Prayers to be used 
in the Religious Training of Children in the 
Home. Compiled by Ozora S. Davis. New 
York: The Abingdon Press.—The prayers 
are classified as Grace at Meals; Before 
Meals; After Meals; Morning Prayers; 
Evening Prayers; General and Occasional 
Prayers. With much of the contents of the 
little volume we can heartily agree, for a 
reverent atmosphere pervades the whole; but 
the half-dozen or more of the prayers ad- 
dressed to Jesus are, from the Unitarian point 
of view, decidedly objectionable. We can, 
however, sincerely commend the following :— 


“To say my prayers is not to pray 
Unless I mean the words I say, 
Unless I think to whom I speak 
And with my heart his favor seek. 


“Then let me when I come to pray 
Not only mind the words I say, 
But let me try with earnest care 
To have my heart go with my prayer.” 


A Brier History oF Poranp. By Julia 
Swift Orvis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—Packed tightly from cover to 
cover with facts and dates, Prof. Orvis’s 
history of Poland loses, by reason of this same 
compression, a large share of the interest 
naturally attaching to such a subject. In 
the earlier chapters the compression is great- 
est, but no portion of the work is free from 
it. This is an unfortunate circumstance, 
for at the present moment much attention 
is focussed upon Poland, which, as our author 
observes, has become a living question in 
European politics, after a century of oblivion. 
The final chapter, entitled ‘‘The Poles and 
the War,’’ is chiefly concerned with the ulti- 
mate future of Poland, regarding which our 
historian says: ‘‘Spletidid as her progress has 
been, Poland is not yet sufficiently regener- 
ated to be an independent state. Her best 
chance of a safe future lies within the Russian 
Empire. A liberal, middle-class. influence 
is almost certain to follow the war, and under 
such a régime Poland will be secure in her 
autonomy and able to educate and prepare 
herself for a possible independence in a 
brighter future.” 


DRAKE OF TROOP ONE. By Isabel Horni- 
brook. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 
net.—Drake’s story is no tale of a boy who 
played the Glad Game or made himself a 
model for his friends and neighbors. Drake 
is a very natural, very human boy, red- 
headed and impulsive, who works his way 
against odds and finds no exemption from 
the laws under which we all live. The Boy 
Scout movement is demonstrating its value 
in many ways and in many places, and it is 
well presented here. Wisely directed, it is 
an incentive to personal self-reliance and 
manly co-operation, of which it is well to take 
advantage. ‘The transformation of the gang 
spirit into the Boy Scout spirit is exactly 
what is needed. Drake is a good example. 
The story moves rapidly with incident and 
color, and it will interest boys who are Boy 
Scouts already, and attract to the organiza- 


It will be! tion the attention of others who might well 


‘quence, presented to the reader. 
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be. It is written on fresh lines and is worth 
while as a wholesome, interesting book for 
boys. 


- 


Miscellaneous. 


New Wars for Old, by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, which was published last June by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, went into its fourth 
edition this week. A new book by Mr. 
Holmes, entitled Religion For To-day, is now 
in press and is expected to appear F ebruary tr. 


The Creed of Epictetus, just issued by the 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, is 
a timely volume now that Epictetus is 
enjoying so wide a popularity. It has been 
a matter of regret that most of the books 
on the subject are little more than hasty 
selections, at best giving the reader an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the great Stoic. 
In The Creed of Epictetus, on the contrary, the 
complete discourses of that master mind have 
been drawn upon and for the first time the 
substance of his teaching has been syntheti- 
cally arranged. By this method all repeti- 
tion is avoided and the teaching of Epictetus, 
with all its fulness, variety, and logical se- 
The work 
has been done by Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Ph.D., 
whose fitness for the task is made evident by 
his Soul of the Bible, now in its tenth edition. 
The present work, which is similar in method, 
bears the same marks of critical appreciation 
and editorial good taste that have made the 
former work a classic. In the introductory 
chapter, ‘‘The Faith of a Stoic,’ Dr. Pierce 
gives an illuminating exposition of Stoic 
thought, at once correcting certain persist- 
ent misconceptions of that ancient faith and 
at the same time bringing into relief the main 
lines of the teaching of Epictetus. A bibli- 
ography and index add to the valué and use- 
fulness of a volume certain to be appreciated 
by the lovers of Epictetus. 


The Yale Review for January, 1917, begins 
thé new year with sixteen articles, all interest- 
ing, some timely, and several important. 
The timely articles relate to past events like 
the late elections; the important articles 
are such as deal with the fundamental 
principles of war and peace now presented to 
the mind of the civilized world (so called). 
The following is a full list of articles and 
their authors: ‘A Progressive’s View of the 
Election,” Walter Lippmann; ‘Women in 
the Campaign,’ Frances A. Kellor; ‘The 
Railroads and the People,” James O. Fagan; 
“The Adamson Law,” Edwin J. Clapp; ‘‘Re- 
flections on the War,’’ The Earl of Cromer; 
“The Prolongetion of Peace,’ Simeon 
Strunsky; ‘‘ Mexico: A Review and a Fore- 
cast,’ John Barrett; “The Alleged Failure 
of the Church,’”’ Vida D. Scudder; “‘ George 
Moore,” Duncan Phillips; “Books for Tired 
Hyes,”’ Arthur E. Bostwick; ‘‘There’s Pip- 
pins and Cheese to Come,” Charles §. 
Brooks; ‘‘The New Poetry,” John Erskine; 
“Three Poems,” Amy Lowell; “High- 
mount,’’ a poem, Louis Untermeyer; ‘‘ Not 
to Keep,” a poem, Robert Frost; ‘‘ Boyhood 
Friends,” a poem, Edgar Lee Masters; Book 
Reviews. To readers who are interested 
in the new poetry a clever stroke of editing 
will appeal. First comes an article in which 
the new poets and their work is discussed; 
then follow contributions from several of 
their number which give the readers material 
on which to exercise their wits and base a 
judgment. The whole number is interesting. 
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The Dome, 
A Good Boy. 


I woke before the morning, I was happy all the day, 


I never said an ugly word, but smiled and stuck to play. 


And now at last the sun is going down behind the wood, 
And I am very happy, for I know that I’ve been good. 


My bed is waiting cool and fresh, with linen smooth and 
fair, 
And I must off to sleepsin-by, and not forget my prayer. 


I know that, till to-morrow I shall see the sun arise, 
No ugly dream shall fright my mind, no ugly sight my eyes. 


But slumber hold me tightly, till I waken in the dawn, 


And hear the thrushes singing in the lilacs round the lawn. 
—Robert Louis Stever.son. 


How Johnny was Cured. 


Johnny was a great brag. A brag is a 
boaster. If he heard a playmate tell of 
something he had done, no matter what it 
was, Johnny would give a snort, and ex- 
claim :— 

“Pooh! 
do that?” 

One evening the family sat around the 
fire in the sitting-room. Father was reading, 
grandma and mother were sewing, Alice and 
Joe were studying their lessons, when Johnny 
came strutting in. He took a chair by the 
table and began reading ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Presently Joe, who was younger than 
Johnny, went up to his brother, saying: 
“Look at my drawing. I did it to-day in 


That’s nothing! Who couldn’t 


school. Isn’t it good?” 

“Pooh! Call that good! You ought to 
see the one I drew! It beats yours all 
hollow!” 


Joe was rather crestfallen, and little Alice, 
who had a sympathetic heart, pitied her 
brother, and, going to Joe, asked him to let 
her see his drawing. 

“T wish I could do as well as you do, Joe,”’ 
she said, hoping to revive her brother’s 
drooping spirits, 

“Pooh!”? sneered Johnny, ‘“‘you needn’t 
try to draw; for girls can’t make even a 
straight line.’ 

It was not long before Mr. Boaster left 
the room for a few moments. When he 
came back, everything seemed to be going 
on as when he left. Father was reading, 
grandma and mother were sewing, and Joe 
and Alice were busy with their lessons. 

“At last I have finished my hem,” re- 
marked grandma, folding the napkin she had 
been hemming so industriously. 

“Pooh!”? said mother, contemptuously, 
“that is nothing. I have done two while 
you are doing one!” 

The children looked up quickly; for who 
would have believed she would have spoken 
so? It was not like her to do so. 

Grandma picked up another napkin and 
began hemming it, but said nothing. 

“Father, look at my examples, please. I 
have done every one of them, and haven’t 
made a single mistake,”’ said Alice, crossing 
the room to where her father was sitting 
before the open grate fire. 

“Pooh! That’s nothing,” replied her 
father, not even taking her paper to look at it. 
“Vou ought to see the way I used to do ex- 
amples when I was your age!” 

Poor little Alice was greatly astonished to 
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hear such a discouraging and boastful re- 
mark from her -generally kind father, and 
she was about to turn away when he drew 
her near to him and whispered something 
in her ear which: brought the smiles to her 
face. 

For a few minutes no one said anything, 
and work went on as before. Johnny was 
deeply engrossed in the history of Crusoe’s 
adventures, and the other children continued 
their studies. 

“My flowers look so well! I believe the 
geraniums are going to bloom again,” re- 
marked mother. — 

“Pooh! They are not half so thrifty as 
those I used to raise. Why, I had flowers all 
winter long, and you have only had a few 
blossoms in the whole winter,’”’ said grandma, 
contemptuously. 

“What is the matter with everybody?” 
thought Johnny. He had never known 
them to be in such a humor as they were that 
evening. 

When father remarked presently that he 
had stepped into the grocer’s and. been 
weighed that afternoon, and that he “‘tipped 
the beam’”’ at 168 pounds, and that was doing 
“pretty well” for him, mother said, crossly:— 

“Pooh! You call that doing pretty well? 
Old Mr. Benson weighs 225 pounds, and no 
one ever heard him bragging of it.” 

Everybody laughed. Father shouted. It 
was such a surprise, and grandma got up and 
left the room to keep from choking with 
laughter. : 

Johnny saw them all look at him, and after 
a minute or two began to think. 

“‘Father,’’ said he, “what are you all laugh- 
ing about? Is it at me?”’ 33 

“Well, we are not exactly laughiag at 
you. We thought we would try your way of 
boasting of our accomplishments, and see 
how you thought it sounded; but mother 
spoiled our game before we had finished it.” 

Johnny looked rather sheepish the rest of 
the evening. He wondered if he was as 
disagreeable as the older folk that evening 
when he boasted of what he could do or had 
done. He was forced to admit that boasting 
sounded very unpleasant, and he resolved to 
break himself of the habit.—Our Morning 
Globe. 


Why the Banana Belongs to the 
Monkey. 


Perhaps you do not know it, but the mon- 
keys think that all the bananas belong to 
them. When Brazilian children eat bananas 
they say, “I am a monkey.”’ I once knew 
a little boy in Brazil who was very, very fond 
of bananas, and he always said, ‘‘I am very 
much of a monkey.” This is the story they 
tell to show us how it all came about:— 

Once upon a time, when the world had 
just been made and there was only one 
variety of banana, but very many varieties 
of monkeys, there was a little old woman 
who had a big garden full of banana-trees. 
It was very difficult for the old woman to 
gather the bananas herself, so she made a 
bargain with the biggest monkey. She told 
the monkey that if he would gather the 
bunches of bananas for her she would give 
him half of them. The monkey gathered the 
bananas, and when he took his pay he gave 
the little old woman the bananas which grow 
at the bottom of the bunch and are tiny and 
wrinkled. All the nice, big, fat ones he kept 


be dsa 
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for himself and carried ‘them home to tet 
them ripen in the dark. ~~ 

The little old woman was very angry. She 
lay awake all night trying to think of some 
way by which she could get even with the 
monkey. At last she thought of a trick. 

The next morning she made an image of 
wax which looked just like a little black 
peddler boy. On top of the image’s head 
she placed a large flat basket, and in the 
basket she placed the very best ripe bananas 
that she could find. ‘They surely looked very 
tempting. 

After a little while the biggest monkey 
passed that way. He saw the image of wax, 
and thought that it was a boy peddling 
bananas. Very often he had pushed over 
boy banana peddlers, upset their baskets, 
and run away with the bananas. —This morn- 
ing he was feeling very good-natured, so he 
thought that he would first try asking for a 
banana politely. 

“O peddler boy, peddler boy,” he said 
to him, ‘‘please give me a banana.” ‘The 
image of wax answered never a word. 

Again the monkey said, this time a little 
louder, ‘“‘Please give me a banana, just one 
little, ripe little, sweet little banana.” The 
image of wax answered never a word. : 

Then the monkey called out in his loudest 
voice, ‘‘ Peddler boy, peddler boy, if you won’t 
give me a banana I'll give you such a push 
that it will upset all of your bananas.” ‘The 
image of wax answered never a word. 

The monkey ran toward the image of wax 
and struck it hard with his hand. His hand 
remained firmly embedded in the wax. 

“‘O peddler boy, peddler boy, let go of my 
hand and give me a banana, or else I’ll give 
you a hard, hard blow with my other hand.” 
The image of wax did not let go. . 


The monkey gave the image of wax a hard, 


hard blow with his other hand. ‘The other 
hand remained firmly embedded in the wax. 

Then the monkey called out, “O peddler 
boy, peddler boy, let go of my two hands. 
Let go of my two hands and give me a banana, 
or else I'll give you a kick with my foot.” 
The image of wax did not let go. 

The monkey gave the image of wax a kick 
with his foot. His foot remained stuck fast 
in the wax, 

“‘O peddler boy, peddler boy,” the monkey 
cried, ‘‘let go of my foot. Let go of my foot 
and my two hands and give me a banana, or 
else I’ll give you a kick with my other foot.” 
The image of wax did not let go. 


Then the monkey, who was now very angry, 


gave the image of wax a kick with his other 
foot. 
wax. 
The monkey shouted, ““O peddler boy, 
peddler boy, let go of my foot. Let go of my 
two feet and my two hands and give me a 
banana, or else I’ll give you a push with my 
body.” ‘The image of wax did not let go. . 
The monkey gave the image of wax a push 
with his body. 
fast in the wax. 
“O peddler boy, peddler boy,” the monkey 


shouted, “let go of my body. Let go of my 


body and my two feet and my two hands : and 
give me a banana, or else I’ll call all the other 
monkeys to come and help me.” 
of wax did not let go. 


‘Then the monkey made : ae 


His foot remained stuck fast in the 


His body remained caught — 
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Pow: ni dle-sized monkeys. A whole army of 
_ monkeys had come to the aid of the biggest 
f+ _ monkey. 
It was the very littlest monkey of them 
all who thought of a plan to help the biggest 
monkey out of his plight. The monkeys 
were to climb up into the tallest, biggest tree 
and pile themselves, one on top of another, 
in a pyramid of monkeys. The monkey with 
the very loudest voice of all was to be on top, 
and he was to shout his very loudest to the sun 
to ask the sun to come and help the biggest 
monkey out of his dreadful difficulty. 
That is what all the big-sized, little-sized, 


+5 middle-sized monkeys did. The monkey 
4, _-_—s with the Joudest voice on top of the pyramid 
“ _ made the sun hear. The sun came at once. 
2 ; The sun poured down his hottest rays on 
a the wax. After a while the wax began to 
“as “melt. The monkey was at last able to pull 
ag out one of his hands. The sun poured down 
ta some more of his hottest rays and soon the 
a monkey was able to pull out his two hands. 
4 Then he could pull out one foot, then another, 
¥ and, after a while, his body, too. At last he 
ie was free. 


When the little old woman saw what had 
happened, she was very much discouraged 
about raising bananas. She just gave up in 
despair and moved away to another part of 
the world, where she raised cabbages instead. 
The monkeys were left in possession of the big 
garden full of banana-trees. From that day 
_ to this the monkeys have always thought 
Ke that they own all the bananas.—Elsie Spicer 
Eells, in “ Everyland.” 


How Jack and Jill made the Coast. 


Jack and Jill were twins, you know, and 
looked exactly alike, excepting that Jack had 
short, curly hair and Jill had long, straight 
hair. They lived in the country, and were 
out of doors nearly all the time, and so their 

af cheeks were very rosy, and their clothes apt 
‘ to be too small. My, how they grew! 

The house where Jack and Jill lived was a 
long way from any other house, except the 
little one where Tommy ‘Tittlemouse lived. 
So they seldom played with other children. 
But one winter day—it was just a week before 
Christmas—Jill came running out to the 
barn. Jack was sitting in the barn, mending 
one of the runners of his sled. 

‘ “O Jack!” cried Jill. 
a “Don’t shake me!” said Jack. 
trying to nail this runner'on.”’ 
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iz ty “But guess who’s coming to visit us!”’ 

’ : “Cinderella?” 

re 264" tno, she has to stay at home, and do all 
te the work.” 
_ .~ “Bobby. Shaftoe?” 


_ “No, he has gone to sea.” 

“Ts it Mary, then?” 
“No, and I’m glad it’s not. She’s quite 
too contrary!” ; 

“Who is coming, Jill?” 

“Why, little Miss Muffett!” 

Oh, bother!” said Jack, throwing down 
aer. ‘“‘She won’t be any fun! A 
ir] afraid of even a spider!”’ 

_“T’m sure she wouldn’t be afraid now,” 


ai 
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Miss Muffett. She said Miss Muffett lived 
in a great big city, many miles away. 

“This will be the first time she has stayed 
im the country. So you must try to make 
her have a very jolly time-” 

“T hope she can skate,”’ said Jill. 

“T'll take her coasting on my sled,” said 
Jack, ‘‘if only it snows.” 

. “Tt feels like snow now,”’ said his mother. 

And, sure enough! soon soft flakes, like 
downy white feathers, floated from the sky. 
At first they fell slowly, but before long they 
came so fast and thick it was like a giant 
pillow-fight. 

The next day little Miss Muffett came 
from the city. It had stopped snowing. 
When she had eaten dinner with Jack and 
Jill, they all ran out of doors and tried to 
make a coast. And my, what a good time 
they had digging that coast! ‘They heaped 
the snow on both sides of the path, which 
was a very long one, and when it was done 
it was time to go into the house. 

Jack’s father saw that he looked sober. 

“What's the matter, my boy?” he asked. 

“Tt won’t be much of a coast,” said Jack, 
“the snow is too soft.’ 

But at that moment the supper-bell rang, so 
nothing more was said about the coast. 

Father sat at one end of the supper-table 
and mother sat at the other end. Little 
Miss Muffett and Jack sat at one side, and 
Jill sat opposite them. ‘They had griddle- 
cakes for supper, with maple syrup. And 
the griddle-cakes were steaming hot, and 
very good. But everybody was thirsty, and 
there was no water on the table. 

“Oh, dear!’’ said the mother, ‘‘I forgot the 
water, and our well is dry. Jack and Jill, 
you'll have to go up the hill and fetch a pail- 
ful.” 

So Jack and Jill went up the hill. They 
went to Mrs. Tittlemouse’s house. And 
Mrs. Tittlemouse gladly filled their pail with 
water, for her well was not dry. 

Then the twins started home again. 
“‘Let’s walk down the coast,’’ said Jack. 

“All right,” said Jill. 

But just then they thought of the steaming 
hot griddle-cakes and the maple syrup. 
Jack and Jill were as hungry as two little 
bears. So they ran as fast as they could. 
And just as they started Jack fell down, 
giving his head a great bump. Jill came 
tumbling after. The pail tipped over, and 
away ran the water all the way down the 
coast. 

Do you think Jack cried? Not a bit of it. 
Up he got, and home did trot, as fast as he 
could caper. Still, it was a huge bump. So 
when he went to bed his mother bound it up 
nicely with vinegar and brown paper. 

I forgot to say that Mrs. Tittlemouse sent 
Tommy down with another pail of water. 
Tommy went slowly and with great care, so 
he did not fall down. When he got to the 
house where Jack and Jill lived, supper was 
over and the family was thirstier than ever. 
So every one was glad to get a nice drink of 
cold water. 

Now little Miss Muffett’s place at table 
was opposite a window. From this window 
the snowy hill could be plainly seen. And 
at breakfast next morning, little Miss Muffett 
kept looking out of the window; for it was a 
lovely day, all blue and white, like all fine 
days in the winter-time. 

Pretty soon Miss Muffett gave a joyful 
start. Jill turned her head and looked out 
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of the window. She clapped her hands. 
Then Jack looked out. He jumped out of 
his chair, and shouted “Hurrah!”’ at the top 
of his voice. 

For who would not start, and clap, and 
shout hurrah? The coast lay like a silver 
ribbon in the sun. Where the pail of water 
had run over the snow was a clear path of 
shining ice. There would be fine coasting 
that day. And all because 

“Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water.” 
—Caroline Stetson Allen, in “Chimney Corner 
Tales,”’ published by the Pilgrim Press. 


Who I Am. 


I am more powerful than the combined 
armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all the 
wars of the world. 

I am more deadly than bullets, and I have 
wrecked more homes than the mightiest of 
siege guns. 

I steal in the United States alone over 
$300,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one, and I -find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike; the young 
and the old; the strong and the weak; 
widows and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I 
cast my shadows over every field of labor 
from the turning of the grindstone to the 
moving of every train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands of 
wage-earners in a year. 7 

I lurk in unseen places, and do most of 
my work silently. You are warned against 
me, but you heed not. 

I am relentless. I am everywhere: in the 
homes, on the street, in the factory, all 
railroad crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation, and death, 
and yet few seek to avoid me. 

I destroy, crush, or maim; I give nothing, 
but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I am. CARELESSNESS.—Christian Advocate, 


Marjorie had been given some hard pepper- 
mint candies, and, after holding one in her 
mouth for a few minutes, she ran to her 
mother and cried, ‘‘O mother, I swallowed 
that candy!” ‘‘Never mind,” said her 
mother; “it will not hurt you.” “Yes, 
I know,” said Marjorie, ‘‘but I lost the use 
of it.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ¢ 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 

are in close relations with the central office. 7 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 

Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 

constant demands for service. 

Presient, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H* Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D, 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Neighbors. 


HERBERT SWANN WILKINSON. 


My neighbor calls me protestant 
Though I did not protest. 

I grew up in the faith I hold 
And herald it with zest. 

He calls himself a catholic 
Of very ancient line; 

But sure am I his ancient faith 
Hath much accord with mine. 


He hears his Bible from a priest; 
Mine for myself I read; 

How could its truths advantage us 
Did neither of us heed? 

His preacher prays in ancient tongue 
And mine in modern speech; 

But God, who understands them both, 
His heart and mine must teach. 


His altar is with candles lit; 
My altar beareth none; 

But both of us adore the God 
Who lights the blazing sun. 

I boast myself of liberty, 
He of authority; 

But each at place of penitence 
Implore God’s clemency. 


His church hath stately ritual, 
And mine simplicity; 

But fragrant with the prayers of saints 
I know they both must be. 

Both trust the Heavenly Father’s love, 
Both love and seek the right— 

What joy ’twould be to know that each 
Would pray for each at night! 


Tf both in love are catholic, 
Tf both at sin protest, 

And if the Father loves us both, 
What matters all the rest! 


Is your Automobile a Church Member? 


You may think that a very unusual 
question, Bro. Barnabas, for the editorial 
columns of The Recorder. But it is an up- 
to-date inquiry; it is one of the foremost 
questions of the age! ‘Therefore, pass the 
question on to your laymen, Bro. Barnabas; 
for, with some of them at least, this question 
is not only a timely one, in its relation to all 
the other questions of the day, but it is a 
question which projects itself across the 
boundary-line of the Christian’s life, and 
bears a vital relation to the eternal salvation 
of tens of thousands of our American Chris- 
tians. 

Has your automobile joined church? ‘The 
question is directly associated, first of all, 
with the proper observance of the Sabbath. 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work; but the seventh day is the sabbath 
of the Lord thy God. In it thou shalt not 
do any work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle’’—nor thine 
automobile! Or is your automobile an ex- 
ception? Have you a special decree of in- 
dulgence or of absolution from on high as to 
the conduct of your automobile on the 
Sabbath Day? ‘There is no exception to 
the all-inclusive ownership implied in this 
commandment, Bro. Barnabas. We are re- 
sponsible for all things within our gates. 
We are responsible for every use to which 
they are put; and for every abuse of them. 
And there is a vital sense in which a man 
takes all his possessions into the church, the 
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very moment when he himself joins. The 
religious life of every professing Christian 
is an atmosphere; and if his Christianity is 
genuine, permeating, dominant, in that at- 
mosphere, the whole environment of the 
home and its surroundings will speak the 
language of that man’s faith, not alone to 
his old-time neighbors and friends, but even 
to the stranger within his gates, and even 
to the most castial passer-by in the highways 
of life. 

We are living in the age of the automobile. 
It has come to stay. We must give it place 
in the economy of life. It is, indeed, a 
great factor of human progress; and its 
almost universal use in our country com- 
munities will relieve the farmer of many of 
the irksome drudgeries of rural life, and give 
one other factor of superiority in the town- 
and-country equation of human life and 
human happiness. Because of its ever- 
widening usefulness, we must make terms 
with the automobile, in the realm of the 
non-essential. But while we give this winged 
vehicle its own large place, and recognize, 
with generous allowance, its immense value 
to mankind, we must not compromise our 
Christian principles nor our Christian duties 
in tribute to its imperial demands. If the 
automobile will join church with its Christian 
owner, and will covenant to convey that 
Christian owner to his usual place of worship, 
at the stated hours of service, every Sunday, 
that orthodox fidelity in itself will gain, not 
alone from the church, but from courts of 
heaven, as we believe, the ready permission 
to carry the family into the country, and 
afar among the trees and over the rivers, 
on Sunday afternoon. Not on a secular 
picnic, however! Not as the initial stage-of 
a long overland journey! But only as a 
means of getting the whole family away 
from their toils and trials, and even from 
the very memory of them, by a swift retreat 
over hills and plains, and. among the groves 
which were God’s first temples, and under 
the great blue sky which is the perpetual 
dome of his noblest earthly tabernacle. In 
such a journey, prompted by such a spirit, 
and with the hallowed recollections of the 
morning worship as the constant companions 
and guardians of the mind, an afternoon 
ride may become to the true Christian a 
genttine religious exercise. But, listen! Will 
your automobile remember the hour of the 
evening service? soba if it has really joined 
church! 

The real fact is that the average automo- 
bile is so unregenerate that it often leads the 
owner himself astray from the path of 
Christian duty! You know all about it, 
Bro. Barnabas! You know that one of 
your own parishioners only last week—or 
was it last year?—suffered a backsliding 
disaster of sad results, just through the in- 
fluence of his unconverted automobile! He 
had been a faithful churchgoer since his 
earliest childhood, having formed the habit 
by accompanying his sainted mother to the 
old meeting-house, among the maple-trees, 
in the long ago. And when he bought the 
automobile, he really intended to have it 
join the church at once; and, as he lived 
some distance from his usual place of worship, 
he concluded, with easy logic, that he would 
now be sure to get to church in good time, 
and thus be able to greet his fellow-wor- 
shippers and any strangers that might happen 
to attend. But somebody in the family, 
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reversal in the lifetime of their faith, sug- 


gested how very nice it would be to visit 
Uncle Hezekiah, who lived on Indian Creek, 
forty miles away. It was not a long battle 
which took place within the breast of Bro. 
Faithful on that Sunday morning at the old 
homestead, but it was a hard-fought struggle, 
and it was just as decisive, and in its own 
eternal way it was just as eventful, as the 
battle of Waterloo. They went to see 
Uncle Hezekiah, passing the doors of the 
church on the way, just as the bell was 
calling to morning worship,—the bell which 


hever before had called in vain to the house- ~ 


hold of Bro. Faithful. 

“Only this one time!’ they had said to 
themselves, as they went on their first 
journey in their new atitomobile. ‘Only 
this one time! Next Sunday, we will surely 
be in our accustomed places.” But Aunt 
Mary lives forty miles in the opposite direc- 
tion from Uncle Hezekiah; ‘‘and she would 
feel slighted if we should fail to visit her 
soon after our visit with Uncle Hezekiah. 
And it is so beautiful to-day, father, and it 
might rain next Sunday, you know!” And 
so it is to Aunt Mary’s to-day; to Cousin 
John’s the next Sunday; and then to the 
springs; and then to the mountains; and 
then to the seaside; always going and 


coming on Sunday, for the short journey; - 


always starting on Sunday for the long tour. 
There is only one safe way, Bro. Barnabas! 


Get your people to answer in the affirmative 


this vital question: 
joined church?” 
to join church will almost inevitably lead 
its owner astray from the church! ‘The 
automobile that joins the church becomes 
the instrument by which three great achieve- 
ments may be wrought :— 

1. It will always convey its Christian 
owner to the place of worship, and will prove 
itself the best vehicle of the ages for getting 
the entire household there, thus helping to 
realize the truth that the family is the unit 
of the church of Christ. 

2. It will become the long-prayed-for 
opportunity by which the aged, the halt, 
the lame, the blind, and all the shut-ins of 
the community, can enjoy, occasionally at 
least, the privileges of the sanctuary. 

3. It can be made a symbol and a vehicle 
of the church’s spiritual hospitality by con- 
veying to the sanctuary those who are 
strangers in the community.— Methodist Re- 
corder. 


“Has your automobile 


Dark, Friendly Streets. - 


The evils, obvious though invisible as 
they are, of our darkened streets this winter 
have been commented .on to a point of 
weariness. It is easy to depict the incon- 
veniences, dangers, and disagreeableness — a 
an unlit town road on a dark winter night, 
but there is a brighter \side to the matter. 


Despite all the objections to dark streets, wee 
perhaps there is more good ies in ‘ 


them now than ever before. 


which. 
“Good night for Zepps,” rite 
one. 


“Better for bickpeceriays 
gloomy dis-d-vis. 


The automobile that fails _ 


the errand-boy element. 
_ whistle softly as they stride up the hill from 
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strangers have met in a city or suburban 
_ road and have recognized that they are not 


alone on the face of the globe. To the 


— regular traveller by the morning train, with 


his attitude of impenetrable aloofness, what 
a marvel is this! A stranger arrives in a 


- long black road and wonders, and wonders 


in vain, which end his destination lies. It is 
hopeless to walk up the long gardens and 
peer at the numbers on the doors—they 
-would not be visible. And, being a modest 
man, he likes not the idea of arousing peace- 
ful households to answer his demands. So 
he patiently waits in the roadway for a 
passer-by. There is the tiny glow of a 
cigarette in the distance. Help is coming. 

“Can you tell me, please, which side, and 
which end of the road, No. 140 lies?” he 
shouts. - 

“Why, I’m 144 myself. You'll never find 
it alone. Come along.” And they stride off 
together. 

But it is among women—neighbors, per- 
haps, of years’ standing, who yet, with the 
reticence of the suburbs, have never spoken 
—that the dark streets have made most 
friends. 

“T want to catch the 7.15, and I have 
missed the short cut—do you happen to 
be going that way?” asks one in despair, as 
she emerges from the blind alley that she 
has just plunged down by mistake. _ 

And the voice from the dark replies: 

“Tt’s the next turn you are wanting—but 
I’m going past the station myself. We'd 
better keep together, it’s safer.”’ 
' Within a dozen yards they are chatting 
like old friends, and though they never meet 
again, the sisterly talk has thawed one 
degree of frost from their manner when 
either of them again encounters a stranger. 

“The Laurels” and ‘‘Rose View” have 
never spoken,—not through enmity but sheer 
shyness,—although the gates of their little 
gardens touch. But now when “Rose View” 
meets ‘The Laurels” just without the gate, 
and sees by the gleam of a passing cart the 
letters in her hand, she offers in a moment 
to post them with hers at the somewhat 
distant office. _ 

“Tt’s just as well not to leave both houses 
empty these dark nights,’ she says. ‘You 
can take mine another time.” 

. And the dark streets, silent though they 
are of traffic, have developed new sounds. 
Though the human element is not required 
to wear lamps fore and aft, still, one is saved 
many a knock or startle by making one’s 
presence known. And whistling is coming 
into fashion again—and that not merely in 
Staid gentlemen 


‘the late train, and the girls coming home 
from the pictures hum the latest refrain. 


= Singing in the open air is a natural joy of 
__which self-consciousness and civilization has 


robbed us. The dark streets are giving us 
back our own. It is no unusual cae now 


= rie mt all that the dark streets mean 


rt inconvenience, and even peril, 
ying the fact that they have 
an element of fun and friendliness 


sony mal midst. A good- 

h Shen y earned, even though 
Bete eet en case 
ip into an unseen 
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lamp-post is unpleasant; but it may be 
more than compensated for by the sym- 
pathy of a passer-by who develops into a 
new-made friend. And nothing unites people 
more quickly and closely than a common 
inconvenience, in face of the possibility of a 
common peril. 

It is fun and friendship—laughter and 
love—that make the world go round. And 
if from our dark streets we can extract even 
a little of those two rare qualities, then the 
experience will have been worth the having.— 
Dora Fowler Martin, in the Christian World. 


Liberal Evangelism. 


Last Sunday many Unitarian ministers in 
New England, who are presenting simul- 
taneoulsy the principles of the liberal faith, 
spoke on ‘The Progress of Mankind.” It 
was the fifth Sunday of this comprehensive 
plan for the declaration of Unitarian religion. 
As Sunday was the last day of the old year 
it gave a peculiarly good opportunity for the 
review of the past and the anticipation of the 
future. The main line of thought was that 
we live in a universe of progress and that hu- 
man life with all its spiritual problems is to be 
interpreted in the light of the law of progress. 
We stand so close to individual failure, to 
wayward wills, to even our own sins, that we 
may easily interpret a backward eddy in the 
river for the direction of the flow of the 
whole stream. But in spite of temporary 
failure, life has the promise of ultimate suc- 
cess, and there is no form of evil which can 
be permanent. 

Thus we cherish the brave hope that this 
world shall make progress till men every- 
where shall find THe FaTHERHOOD or Gop 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. And we 
shall also hold unfalteringly the confidence 
of the progress of the inner life in every in- 
dividual which shall continue in the eternal 
world and shall bring each human personality 
finally into complete obedience to the In- 
finite Will. 

Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, 
Mass., said: ‘‘ Progress is the law of life. The 
achievement of the past is a guarantee of 
continued achievement in the years to come. 
It is the richness of our heritage which ac- 
counts for the multiplicity of our problems 
and also for the assurance that they will be 
solved, that the solution will be in the in- 
terest of human welfare, and that the coming 
year will contribute something toward this 
end. Evolution and not revolution is the 
law of life. Development and not catas- 
trophe is the method of human progress. 
Amid all that is crude and archaic and re- 
actionary we may detect a constant tendency 
toward the recognition and realization of 
ideal values. Human ignorance and wil- 
fulness and sloth may delay it, but no power 
on earth can permanently check it, for it is 
the movement of the spirit of God, brooding 
upon the face of the waters, bringing order 
out of chaos, light out of darkness, good out 
of evil.” 

“The Boston revivalist,’ said Rev. Max- 
well Savage of Lynn, “‘is trying to run atilt 
with the spirit of wisdom of the age. Evolu- 
tion is the great truth which throws satis- 
factory light on the path of the progress of 
man upon the earth. There are two con- 
trasted points of view: one looks to the dis- 
tant past for the Golden Age, and believes 
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literally the poetic legend of the Genesis 
Creation story; the second, which is the 
modern type of mind, believes the great 
truth of Evolution. It is the way of hope 
and progress. It frees men’s minds from 
superstition. Men of wisdom keep the best 
of the past, but adapt themselves to growth, 
which is the process of constant change. 
Not even a revivalist can sueceed in the en- 
deavor to use the Bible as if it were a broom 
with which to sweep back the sea of progress. 
Religion must see the wonder road of man’s 
progress onward and upward toward the 
City of God.” 

“Too many people are looking for short- 
cuts in religion,” said Rev. A. N. Foster of 
Uxbridge, “just as they chase after get-rich- 
quick schemes. Popular revival methods 
make salvation too easy and cheapen re- 
ligion. Spiritual life is not on the bargain- 
counter.”’ 

Rev. Henry W. Pinkham of Melrose said: 
“What is needed is a revival of faith in the 
true and living God. This God is the Power 
that makes for righteousness. But that 
Power is the good spirit of men and women 
of good-will who work together for the vic- 
tory of righteousness, and that God is 
strengthened by the contribution every good 
man makes to his power. God needs us, 
even as we need God. Little good is done 
by people who put their trust in a God who 
could stop the war but will not, who could 
abolish all the poverty and disease in the 
world if he wanted to, but prefers not to. 
Such a faith will do very well for a ruling 
class, and for a subject class that is utterly 
broken-spirited and discouraged. But for 
democratic, ambitious, discontented, and 
hopeful people it has no value. God expects 
every man to do his duty, and only as men 
do their duty is the work of God accom- 
plished.” 

Rev. Ernest I. Staples at the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in East Bridgewater said 
in part: “‘We need an awakening to the fact 
that we live under the reign of law; that 
therefore we reap as we sow physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, or spiritual harvests. We 
make heavens and hells for ourselves: Our 
physical ills are largely the result of our wrong 
living. Intellectually we need awakening 
to the appeal of truth. We should realize 
that ‘there is no religion higher than truth.’ 
Jesus was a truth-seeker. Morally we need 
awakening to the fact that there can be 
no true civilization till every man conducts 
himself on the basis of universal brotherhood. 
We need a spiritual awakening to God- 
consciousness, to a living sense that in God 
we do indeed live and move and have our 
being, that we could not if we would place 
ourselves outside of God.” 

“The joy of life is in the eternal climb 
toward the infinite perfectness,”’ said Rey. 
Henry C. MacDougall, State Superintendent 
of New Hampshire, preaching at Franklin, 
N.H. ‘‘No one who understands life wants 
to remain as he is. He wants a nobler 
higher life. Salvation from sin does not 
mean perfection in this world, but the faith- 
ful following of the path of progress in the © 
eternal world. We should think of life as a 
struggle for victory, and of heaven as a 
larger field with greater opportunities.” 

Rev. Marion Franklin Ham of Reading 
said; ‘‘Popular evangelism tells us there is 
‘no hope beyond the grave,’ that souls that 
do not accept its plan of salvation ‘must 
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suffer through all eternity,’ and it even goes 
so far as to name the eminent people who 
are now in this endless hell. Unitarians 
challenge that doctrine. Whatever else it 
may be, it is not ‘good news,’ and therefore 
has no right to call itself a gospel. Nothing 
is plainer than the fact that sin is in the 
world, and that souls suffer the torments 
of hell as a consequence of disobedience to 
the laws of God; but to say that such punish- 
ment is not remedial, and continues through 
all eternity, is to libel the character of God, 
and drive men into atheism.” 

“Do we consider it unwarranted dogma- 
tism to state with emphatic conviction our 
belief in the larger, fuller life beyond?” said 
Rev. H. R. Hubbard of Hubbardston. ‘We 
do not take it from the traditions of our 
fathers, nor from the teachings of any -book 
but from humanity at its best; without 
miracle or sign, seeing Him who is invisible. 
This faith of the individual applies to all. 
Hence our conviction of a happy destiny for 
mankind.” 

Rev. Edmund B. Gearheart of Manchester, 
N.H., said: “Not only is progress the deepest 
law of human life, but it is the law of God’s 
revelation to man. Jesus assured his dis- 
ciples that larger truths were yet to be re- 
vealed. ‘The Books of Revelation are not 
sealed, and man understands spiritual truth 
more and more fully. Jesus looked down 
the aisles of the future centuries and beheld 
unceasing progress both in spiritual thought 
and in religious conduct. The organized 
Christian Church has been slow to accept 
this word of the Master. It has even thrown 
obstacles in the path of progress. It has 
obstructed men in their ardent desire for 
fuller truth. It demanded that Galileo re- 
cant his declaration that the earth moves. 
The final test of spiritual truth is in the 
growing experience of men and in the deeper 
and larger spiritual life which God is fulfilling 
in his sons. ‘This law of unceasing progress 
will continue in the future, and what shall 
finally be attained is far beyond our present 
knowledge. 


An ehGsaal Watch-Night Service. 


A watch-night service in three languages, 
first of its kind ever held in Boston, was con- 
ducted in King’s Chapel last Sunday evening. 
There was a considerable attendance of 
Italians and Syrians, the former being mem- 
bers of the Italian congregation which meets 
regularly in King’s Chapel, and the latter 
chiefly from the Benevolent Fraternity’s 
Syrian Mission in Tyler Street. So many 
others were attracted to the service, however, 
that these little groups seemed lost in the 
congregation of more than five hundred 
which overflowed from the floor into the 
gallery. The service was conducted by Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity, who made the opening in- 
vocation. In addition to the singing of New 
Year’s hymns there were two solos in Italian 
by Mrs. Taglialatela. The first speaker was 
the Rev. Filoteo Taglialatela, minister of 
the Italian congregation. He was followed 
by Mr. Shibly Daibes Malouf, of Shalifa- 
Baalbeck, Syria, a senior in Harvard Divinity 
School. The contrast between the soft, 
flowing Italian and the Arabic, with its pre- 
ponderance of gutterals, was marked; but 
no less marked was the one spirit which 
animated both speakers. Rev. Samuel 
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R. Maxwell, 
Fraternity Committee on New Americans 
made the closing address. Just before 
twelve o’clock the congregation bowed in 
silent prayer, the lights in the church were 
gradually lowered, and the midnight hour 
was struck. Mr. Maxwell, in his short ad- 
dress, spoke of the Day of Pentecost. ‘At 
a time when all people seem to be separated 
from each other we have discovered our own 
Day of Pentecost, for when the many from 
the East and from the West come and sit 
dowp in the Kingdom of Heaven as did the 
‘men of Cyrene and the dwellers from Meso- 
potamia,’ who met the apostles in the upper 
room, the diversities of gift and of tongues 
still reveal the one spirit. Now, as of old, 
the heart which understands the love of its 
neighbor speaks through the eye and the 
handclasp and needs no speech. ‘To-night 
we have seén the Syrian, as when Jesus was 
born, bringing his sense of the nearness of 
God and revealing to us the patience of the 
religious man; and we have beheld the 
courtesy of him who believes most passion- 
ately in democracy,—the Italian,—and who 
has had such respect for human character 
that he has retained his courage through 
every poverty and disaster, and has lived 
finely, though less fortunate in things, be- 
catise more sensitive to the dignity and joy of 
common life; and we are more vividly aware 
of the gift the American has to bestow,— 
the man of more generous ambition than 
the men of any age. With faith in God, re- 
spect for all men as our neighbors, and a 
new large-heartedness, we therefore enter 
upon our New Year and ask that through 
our diversities of gift we may bring to all the 
world the one spirit of good-will, and at last 
achieve for God and his Christ the -long- 
expected peace.”’ 

An earlier service in celebration of the last 
night of the year was held in King’s Chapel 
at 8 o’clock. It was a union service of the 
Italian and the regular congregation. ‘The 
form of evening prayer, according to the 
usage in King’s Chapel, was read in part by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., in English, 
and in part by Rev. Filoteo Taglialatela in 
Italian. ‘There were addresses by Mr. Tag- 
lialatela and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 


Noonday Services in New York. 


The Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, has inaugurated an important work in 
undertaking regular noonday services and 
organ tecitals. Beginning with the ~ first 
Wednesday after New Year’s, and continuing 
this year until Easter, a service of worship, 
with a brief address by one of the two minis- 
ters, Rev. John Haynes Holmes or Rev. 
Harry Dee Brown, will be held on every 
Wednesday from 12 to 12.30 o’clock. Im- 
mediately following each service, an organ 
recital will be given from 12.30 to x o’clock 
by the organist, Mr. Clifford Demarest, 
which will include on the last Wednesday of 
each month choral selections by the newly 
organized Messiah Chorus. 

The Church of the Messiah in the very 
heart of the great hotel and retail section of 
New York, is ideally located for work of this 
kind. "These Wednesday services are but 
the beginning of a certain development be- 
fore long into services every day at the noon 
hour. 
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Diparnnent of Religious 
Education. 


Building a Graded Course. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


At the request of the editor of Religious 
Education, a representative of the house of 
Charles Scribner's Sons wrote for that 
magazine an intimate account of the pro- 
duction of graded books in religious educa- 
tion, from the publishers’ point of view. 
The experiences this writer records are so 
closely parallel with those of the Department 
of Religious Education in bringing out the 
Beacon Course that his remarks have a 
peculiar interest. 

The Scribners publish the Completely 
Graded Series, which is in use in many schools 
of the various denominations. The firm 
entered upon this enterprise as a business 
venture, yet animated by a sincere desire to 
contribute toward religious progress. They 
knew that only a limited number of schools 
had then come to see the necessity of graded 
instruction if the best results are to be ob- 
tained, but they foresaw that the number 
of these must grow, since both religious needs 
and educational knowledge pointed in that 
direction. 

What this business firm perceived in the 
Sunday-school world in general is equally 
apparent among the schools in our Unitarian 
body. It is true that we have been pioneers 
in graded teaching and that the proportion 
of Unitarian Sunday schools organized for 
graded instruction is greater than in the 
other denominations. But it is also true 
that there are schools of our order who still 
follow the one-topic plan. The ministers 
enjoy talking with their teachers on the 
lesson-topic; the teachers like to have the 
ministers get their lessons for them; and 
ministers, teachers, parents, and pupils are 
blissfully unaware that the wrong thing is 
being done at the very point in the whole 
scheme of church work where the right thing 
is supremely necessary. 

Many ministers and superintendents imag- 
ine that they have graded their schools 
when they have with some care adapted the 
teaching of a uniform lesson to the differing 
mental ability of the various ages of pupils. 
If that were the whole story, there would be 
little to be said on this subject, for a school 
that does not so grade its material would be 
hard to find. What is forgotten is that 
growing children have not onJy intellects 


but characters, and that these vary from — 


age to age as widely as their minds do. It 
is not wholly a question of what the pupils 
can understand, it is far more what they 
need that should be considered. Does the 
subject-matter of the lesson to be taught 
contain the message the child needs at that 
particular moment? To feed a child with 


hard facts at the time when he is living in a 
world of fancy and cannot distinguish be- — 
tween the real and the imagined; to try to 


help him when—a little later—he despises 
all make-believes and must ask “‘is it tec 3 
with appeals to an imagination that thas:be- 
come discarded and despised; to give 
abstractions, however fine, when he 
worship heroes, and to turn his mind ) 
the wars of Israel when budding: ma 
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; consecration Rati world-service, is the very 
height of folly. And yet this is what the 
one-topic-for-all must inevitably do. Milk 
' for babes and meat for men; and you cannot 
_- make meat the proper food for the little ones 
_ by chopping it fine, nor make milk sufficient 
for men by boiling it down. 
This better understanding of what a course 
: \ in religious education should be is spreading 
S among church people, if we may judge by the 
experience of the writer we are quoting. He 
says they have learned, what at first they 
surmised, that ‘‘professors and prophet- 
minded reformers came nearer than any one 
else to making a correct estimate of the 
_ demand for better material, and of the 
capacity of buyers to use discrimination. We 
publishers,”’ he continues, ‘‘are now obliged, 
and gladly so, to discuss educational values.”’ 
_ That is, indeed, a hopeful sign.~For a 
consideration of educational values takes us 
to the heart of the matter. Why do we 
educate? Is it that our children may know? 
Not even the secular schools any longer 
~ hold to that theory of education. Every- 
_ where to-day one hears the better watch- 
word, “‘Education for life.’ This is the 
standard now all but universally accepted 
in the public schools and colleges of our land. 
Shall the church alone fail of the higher vision? 
If, however, we frankly adopt this newer 
and wiser course, we are not at the end of 
our difficulties, but only at the beginning. 
It is no longer possible to treat a truly graded 
course as a series of units; it must be treated 
as an organic whole. ‘The topics treated, the 
material offered, the methods followed, must 
be unified, with a unity that is not mechanical, 
but vital. Such a course must parallel 
developing life. As the mind unfolds, as 
faults typical of developing characters arise, 
as loving trust grows into imagination, as 
fancy passes into a critical demand for fact, 
as romance gains sway, as aspirations and the 
quickening of race instincts lead to heroisms 
and self-devotion, and as, finally, the reason- 
ing faculties become fully awake, the course 
of instruction must meet’ the evolving soul, 
keeping pace with it, comforting, reproving, 
guiding, inspiring, saving it in its recurring 
needs. Can any one topic for all do this,— 
one message for a score of needs? 
But if a properly graded course is to be 
prepared, how many points are to be con- 
sidered! Let our business man speak again. 
After stating that for the carrying out of such 
a project there must be the co-operation of 
the specialist in educational theory, the 
Biblical and. historical scholar, the experi- 
‘enced teacher, and the publisher, he pro- 
¥ ceeds: ‘‘The public, even the Sunday-school 
: -Jeaders, probably have little conception of 

what it means for a lesson-proposal to be 

sifted from all these four points of view. In 

our organization it has often required re- 
_ peated conferences and correspondence, ex- 
tending over months, to determine a plan for 
a given year and to agree upon the lessons to 
be included. All this is followed by the 
_ minute work of the lesson writer, who con- 
~ sults this own experience and that of other 
teachers in the grade in question. His 
product. now runs the gauntlet of the three 
or groups of specialists, and 
en comes back with suggestions so valu- 
as to require the recasting of a whole 
in, r even a whole quarter's lessons. 
i at last takes a hand at 
, not only that he may plan 
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the typographical presentment, but also de- 
termined to see that not one sentence is 
printed that does not have a distinctly valid 
reason for appearing where it stands. This 
is graded-lesson making as we see it. Our 
observation makes clear to us that the 


problems involved are highly technical and 


highly complicated. If we ever entertained 
a notion that either the selection of lessons or 
the preparation of text-books can be ‘done to 
order’ by merely issuing a commission to some 
competent person, we entertain it no longer.” 

The officers of the Department of Religious 
Education have only grateful appreciation 
for the patient good-will with which our 
constituents have waited for the books of the 
Beacon Course. Perhaps the words of the 
writer here quoted may help them to see even 
more clearly the necessity for all the delay 
there has been. It is a great task with which 
we have been wrestling. ‘The end is not yet. 
But so far as the efforts of the office staff, the 
authors of the various manuals, and the in- 
dispensable help of our unpaid assistants 
can bring it to pass, the Beacon Course will 
be issued as rapidly as the right kind of work 
will permit. And whether it appears in 
completed form sooner or later is a minor 
consideration as compared with the question 
whether or not it shall be, as nearly as we can 
make it, a unified, progressive course, serv- 
ing the needs and aiding in the development of 
the young people of our churches. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


One Union’s Success. 


NELSON J. SPRINGER. 


In the Unitarian church of Meadville, Pa., 
we have developed a highly organized and 
successful young people’s society, known as 
the Hale League. Its activities are religious 
and educational as well as social. It en- 
grosses the attention of the majority of the 
young people in the church and Sunday- 
school, attracts to its support a number of 
young people outside the church (we have 
even Episcopalians on our membership réle), 
and receives the support and the interested 
attention of a large group of the adult mem- 
bers of the church. 

The Hale League holds a meeting every 
Sunday evening at half-past six. During the 
last two years it has never had an attendance 
of less than twenty. The average is between 
thirty and forty. Frequently the meetings 
draw as many as fifty. On one occasion an 
art exhibit attracted more than two hundred 
people during the course of a Sunday after- 
noon; and the same exhibit netted the League 
twelve dollars on the following Tuesday 
evening, which happened to be the occasion 
of one of the most violent rainstorms of the 
year. On the third Monday of each month 
the League entertains with a social evening. 
Musical and recitative programmes are in 
order. Dancing and games, with refresh- 
ments, follow. These are always well at- 
tended. In addition the League under- 
takes one play each year. All this success 
has been achieved by an actual membership 
of thirty. The vast majority of those who 
attend the League meetings and social events 
are not members. They are guests. Which 
fact leads me to the chief reason why I am 
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not satisfied with the success of the League, 
although it is so highly successful. 

Our organization falls down on its business 
side. Its business meetings are poorly at- 
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tended. Its officers are elected by less than 
one-third of its actual membership, which 
probably serves: to account for my election. 
Its business is conducted by the same small 
number. Plans for raising funds, and the 
expenditure of those funds when raised, are 
made and carried into effect by a very few, 
and the balance of power and also the re- 
sponsibility rest in the hands of a still 
smaller number. 

There was a time in the history of the or- 
ganization when an oligarchy such as now 
obtains was not only necessary but benefi- 
cial. That time has passed, as it passes in 
all organizations which achieve a sound basis 
of existence. The problem before us to-day, 
and I fancy that it is one which confronts 
numerous societies, wherefore this letter, is 
the shifting of the power and the responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the few to the 
hands of the many. Unless that transi- 
tion can be made successfully, the League 
will slump, with similar organizations, to a 
state of apathy with the passing of a power- 
ful leadership and a willing few who have 
thus far borne the entire burden. 

The solution of the problem is obvious. 
It entails the heightening of interest in a 
larger group, which will mean also an increase 
in the actual membership. The method of 
the problem has not been so obvious, and has 
puzzled me until now, when I believe that 
I have a suggestion of some worth to offer. 

It seems perfectly clear that the way to 
interest people in an organization is to let 
them do something for its service. Almost 
every one of our young people’s societies 
offers an opportunity to speak. But there 
are very few who can speak; and no society 
ought to let a man who cannot speak well 
appear before its formal meetings. A large 
number of our societies offer an opportunity 
to conduct a religious service, and this will 
embrace more people; but at best it is a task 
which occupies fifteen minutes of a person’s 
time, perhaps once in a season. Very few 
people can entertain, and only artists should 
be allowed to make the attempt. LEvery- 
thing which a society does should be well 
done. The problem, then, is to find some- 
thing which a large number can do well, and 
which they can do frequently. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Mr. Winston Churchill is to preach next 
Sunday, January 7, at the regular vesper 
service in King’s Chapel, at four o’clock. 
All are invited. 


The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants will hold its annual meeting at 
3 Joy Street, at 1m A.M., on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary g. All interested are invited to be 
present. 


The Monday Conference of the Alli- 
ance will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Mon- 


day, Jan. 8, 1917, at 10.30 A.M. Subject: 
Southern Circuit Work. Speaker: . Rev. 
Henry W. Foote of Cambridge. Presiding 


Officer: Mrs. Homer H. Fiske of Natick. 


Rev. James Madras Heady, formerly of 


the Baptist fellowship in California, has been 
granted a certificate_of Unitarian fellowship 
for a probationary period of six months from 
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Dec. 1, 1916.. Earl M. Wilbur, Charles A 
Murdock, Nehemiah A. Baker, sub-commit- 
tee for the Pacific States. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow: Speakers at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel this week have been as follows: 
Tuesday, January 2, Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, 
American Unitarian Association; Wednesday, 
January 3, Rev. H. Boyd Edwards, St. 
Michael’s Church, Milton; Thursday, Janu- 
ary 4, Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Ameri- 
can Board, Boston; Friday, January 5, Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Harvard Divinity 
School. ‘There was no service on Monday, 
New Year’s Day, that being now a legal 
holiday. On Saturday the service is en- 
tirely musical, with Malcolm Lang at the 
organ, 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Charles A. Wing: 
There were Christmas decorations in. the 
church on Sunday, December 24, and in the 
morning Mr. Wing preached an inspiring 
sermon. In the church school at noon 
Christmas carols were sung, after which 
there was a candle-lighting service, and a 
tree with presents given by the younger 
members for children outside the church 
school. At the December meeting of the 
Unitarian Club, Dr. C. R. Metcalf, a Con- 
cord physician, gave an illustrated talk on 
his hospital” experiences in England and 
France during the present war. One hun- 
dred and thirty members and guests were 
present. The Women’s Alliance has an 
interesting programme, but there is a feeling 
of sadness at the meetings, for withia six 
months two valued and beloved members 
have passed away,—Mrs. Delia S. Marshall 
and Mrs. Annette M. R. Cressy. On June 
23, in the prime of womanhood, Mrs. Mar- 
shall was called. Bright, attractive, kind- 
hearted and generous, true and loyal to her 
faith and her friends, she was always an 
active and interested worker in the church 
and Alliance, and no worthy cause appealed 
to her in vain. On December 3 the call 
came to Mrs. Cressy. She was one of the 
older members, and, while never strong, had 
rare intellectual ability with a gracious and 
unassuming presence. She, too, had a fine 
sense of honor and loyalty, and gave gladly 
of her gifts for the help and pleasure of others. 
Numberless reports and papers were written 
by her for the Alliance, some of which have 
been read in many places. There are only 
precious memories of the lives of two noble 
women who did much to help and bless other 
lives. 


DorCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, Rey. 
Paul Hains Drake has installed what he calls 
“The Wayside Pulpit,’’—an interchangeable- 
letter sign, bearing that caption, and hundreds 
of people daily stop to read it as they pass the 
church. Some of the recent epigrams which 
appeared on “The Wayside Pulpit” are as 
follows:— 

“He who serves his brother best, 
Gets nearer God than all the rest.” 
“The best thing that hearts truly thankful 


can do 
Is this, to make thankful some other hearts 
too!” 
“After all, the best Thanksgiving is 
Thanksliving!” 


Do 


“They conquer who believe hen can! 
y ou?” 

“The religion that produces no. sunshine is 
all moonshine.” 

“Tis the songs you sing and the smiles you 
wear,— 


That’s a-making the sun shine everywhere.” 


LYNN, 
Society, Rev. Maxwell Savage: The January 
sermon subjects in a series on The Religion 
of Evolution are ‘‘The Problem of Evil,” 
“The Problem of Prayer,” ‘“‘Revelation and 
Evolution,” ‘‘The Bible in the Light of 
Evolution.” 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. Al- 
fred W. Birks: The autumn work started 
with a rush, with The Alliance in the lead as 
usual. Mite box party, fair, rummage sale, 
food sales followed in rapid succession, with 
suppers and literary meetings interspersed. 
The Junior Alliance showed much zeal under 
new leadership, helping in the fair, and now 
undertaking to provide for a French war 
orphan. The Lend-a-Hand Club is a live 
organization of the younger girls, while the 
boys meet fortnightly as Knights Excelsior. 
The Sunday-school is small, but is growing 
slowly. The union Thanksgiving service, for 
which the pastor is responsible, was held this 
year at the Methodist church, with Mr. 
Birks as the preacher. A week’s campaign 
for liberal evangelism was held the early part 
of December, with good results. The 
speakers were Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, and Rey. 
Julian C. Jaynes. The attendance varied 
from 125 to 43, with an average of 79. A 
volunteer chorus choir scored such a success 
that it has become a permanent addition to 
the Sunday morning service. Hundreds of 
tracts were taken, and the church already 
feels the good effects of the awakening. A 
New Year’s reception was held at the home 
of the pastor January 1. During the year the 
church has received legacies of $3,000, to 
start an endowment fund. Mr. Birks con- 
tinues active in town affairs. He is entering 
upon his third term as president of the Natick 
Friendly Aid Society, which is especially 
interested in the problems of relief and un- 
employment, and he is trying to start-a per- 
manent employment office to meet the needs 
of the neighborhood. 


NewsurcH, N.Y.—Church of Our Father: 
Christmas was fittingly observed with special 
music at both morning and afternoon services, 
Sunday, December 24. The little church 
was beautifully decorated. Only cedar 
branches, poinsettias, and Jerusalem cherry 
trees were used in the trimmings. The en- 


tire front of the pulpit was banked in the © 


poinsettias. Rev. Alfred J. Wilson was in 
charge of both services. In the afternoon a 
candlelight service attracted members of 
the congregation and many outsiders as well. 
The service was short, consisting principally 
of the singing of old English carols. 
the usual sermon, Mr. Wilson read the essay 
of Dr. Crothers entitled ‘“‘Christmas and the 
Spirit of Democracy.” Immediately follow- 
ing the service the choir formed in a pro- 
cession and marched to St. Lke’s Hospital — 


where the members held a carol service for 


the patients. Meetings for the week in 
church included the Social Circle | 
eget be 
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. 
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sional hymns. 
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the morning service yesterday a collection 
SOS Neate for the Syrian Relief Fund. 
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-WOLLASTON, RN Ree Wollaston Unitarian 


"Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The annual: 
_ Candle-light Christmas Service was held 


Christmas Eve. The church auditorium 
with its many candles, candelabra, a beauti- 
ful star, embroidered drapery, laurel ropes, 
evergreen wreaths and poinsettias looked 
most attractive. The congregation filled 


the church to overflowing, many standing 


during the entire service and many more 
unable to get even into the vestibule. The 
musical programme included a _ cantata, 
“The Story of Bethlehem,’ by a chorus 
choir, violoncello selections, and carol singing 
by a girls’ choir of twenty voices, the girls 
dressed in white and carrying lighted candles 
while singing their processional and reces- 
Christmas Sunday the Sun- 
-day-school received from its neighbor, the 
Methodist Sunday-school of Wollaston, a 
letter conveying its greetings for a happy 
Christmas, and saying, ‘‘Our wish for you 
is that you have a heart of cheer, a spirit of 
hope, a hand of help, a life of love for every 
day throughout the year.’ It is needless 
to say that the Sunday-school deeply ap- 


preciates this gracious act of its good neighbor. 


Personal. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will preach 
during the month of January at the following 
places: January 7, Burlington, Vt.; January 
14, Providence, R.I.; January 21, Dover, 
N.H.; January 28, Millbrook, N.Y., and 
Paterson, N.J. These last two places are 
four hours’ ride apart. 


Mrs. L. E. Henry of Deerfield, Mass., has 
sent to Rev. Louis C. Cornish a contribution to 
be used for the Unitarian movement in King- 
ston, Jamaica. Inher letter to him she wrote: 
“This is in memory of my father, Mr. Elbert 
Amidon. In 1853 he was returning from 
California, and the vessel one Sunday morn- 
ing ran into the port of Kingston. Father 
had shore leave and went into a church, at- 
tracted by a favorite tune, ‘Mornington.’ 
Congregation and choir were colored, and the 
singing was fine.” 


Rey. Alfred J. Wilson, whose resignation 
from the Unitarian pastorate in Newburgh, 


N.Y., takes effect January 9, will at once 
_ assume charge of the First Parish of Brighton, 


Mass. Mr. Wilson came to Newburgh, 
Sept. 5, 1907. His marriage occurred 
shortly after. He has taken an active in- 
- terest in all questions relative to civics and 
esepuilenthropy. He was chairman of the Red 

Christmas Seal committee, which 
tater developed into the Newburgh Anti- 
Society, of which he was also 
- He was the first to propose the 
; Survey in Newburgh, has always stood 
use of the school buildings, and 
an advocate of equal suffrage. Led 
Me. Wilsoa, the Church of Our Father 
ro $ seven years. It has | 
p and is Seaacielly} in 
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Aiea renncuienes of the American Uni- 


annual Christmas tree in Unity Hall. At] tarian Association:-— 


songs ACEO WCU SED os pasa said bia gteriersie Sse $16,590.50 
Dec. 1. Society in Arlington, Mass. . 207.60 
1. F. Stanley Howe, Cincinnati, Ohio. 100.00 
4. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
IMLASS eta ile Sites cokbeh etic eae 10.00 
Si Second Church in Salem, Mass 255.60 
6. Society in Bernardston, Mass.. - 16.25 
6. Society in Marlborough, Mass...... 6.70 
6. Society in Marlborough, Mass. (to 
create life memberships)... 200.00 
8. First Parish in Milton; “Mass., a 
eclaihional F675: . wcceiasechison 83.20 
baal & Borges Coolidge, Boston, 
REM coreicie'~. coo sisidmebioeine 25.00 
9. caeee in Green Harbor, Mass.. 10.00 
12. Society in Barre, Mass............. 36.56 
12. First Church in Roxbury, Mass... 342.00 
14. First Parish in Milton, Mass., addi- 
EIOURN See ee ie hae Se ate oben 100.00 
14. Society in Bear Creek, N.C........ 2.00 
14. Society in White Oak, N.C.. 2.00 
18. John M, Moses, Barnstead, NE. 4.00 
18. Society in Bernardston, Mass., addi- 
MONA AS ee. Verde e hak st « 1.00 
18. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
BOCIUIOMEN 7 Sie ciatc cies teuere oes 6° 345.30 
to. Mrs. Frederic F. Durand, Maple- 
WROAUIN Mca rain arent Soeedice ce «% 100.00 
20. Fredk. L. Geddes, Toledo, Ohio. . 50.00 
22. Unity Church Sunday School, 
Springfield, Mass.............. 
23. Chestnut Hill, Mass., Branch Wo- 
men’s Branch...........+-.... 
23. Joseph Schoenwetter, Luzerne, Pa., 
26. Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa... 
26. Society in Richmond, CANS sw ataers 
26. C. S. Forbes, Washington, Paras 
_ 27. Society in Waltham, Mass......... 


28. Associate Members.............. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
. 4. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 


20. Society in Portsmouth, N.H....... 
27. Society in Arlington, Mass........ 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 

13. South Congregational Church, 

ace Mass., Branch Women’s 


Dec. 


FOR OCEAN POINT, ME., CHAPEL. 
es Through the Editorial Secretary... 
14. 
30. 


. 


Dec. 


“ “ “ “ 


$18,963.80 


Henry M. Wr.taMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A squad of Prussian soldiers recently 
invaded a well-known chemist’s shop in 
Brussels, their officer explaining that the 
chemist was suspected of possessing com- 
promising documents. After a vain search 
suspicion fell on the proprietor’s son, who 
was ill in bed. He was searched, and the 
officer was soon bearing off in triumph a 
paper, with printed English characters on 
it, which he had found sticking to the young 
man’s chest. A translator was _ speedily 
requisitioned, and it was then revealed that 
the “document” was none other than— 
one of Allcock’s famous plasters. 


- Deaths. 


ALPHONSO A. BALLOU. 


In the death on December 5 of Mr. A. A. Ballou, of 
Brockton, Mass., the ranks of the Unitarian laity sustain 
a painful loss. In at least four of our churches—Detroit, 
Michigan, Grafton, Winchendon, and Newton Centre, 
Mass.—Mr. Ballou will be remembered as a devoted and 
influential worker in the cause of free Christianity. When- 
ever circumstances of a personal or business nature took 
him from one place of residence to another he imme- 
‘diately affiliated with the Unitarian church and always 
contributed liberally of his wise and mature judgment 
as well as financially to its support. 
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He was a familiar figure at many of our local and national 
conferences and kept in tcuch with the personal interests 
of many of our ministers. He attended the meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals, and the possession of Star Island was 
a matter of very genuine satisfaction to him. Outwardly 
his manner was serious and reserved. These qualities, 
together with his habitual attire in a frock coat, frequently 
led strangers to assume him to be a clergyman, the humor 
of which he always shared with his friends. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Ballou some three years ago, 
while they were living in Boston, was a staggering ex- 
perience to one whose companion had been at his side for 
nearly half a century; but with his daughter, who survives 
him, he went courageously forward, constantly enlarging 
his horizon of good works and human helpfulness. 

A few years ago Mr. Ballou wrote a little prose epic 
which is fairly characteristic of his philosophy of life—a 
sort of natural pragmatism: ‘“ Whatever makes us more 
sincere, whatever makes us stronger in the best things, 
whatever makes us more reverent, whatever enlarges our 
vision, whatever makes us more tender, kind, and loving, 
whatever makes it easier for us to do right and harder to 
do wrong, is good and helpful; and it is here that every 
lover of ‘God’s Good Outdoors’ is taught some lesson of 
the higher life, is quickened and inspired.”—a. H. R. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment, 
Frank S$. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


Announcement. 


Miss Mary Lawrence announces that she 
is preparing a box of Hebrew costumes to be 
put at the disposal of.schools, for Biblical 
plays. ‘Terms and particulars may be had 
by addressing Miss Lawrence at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Rev. Samurt R. Maxwe tn, Minister 


9.45 am. Church School 
11.00 a.m. Morning Service 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Service (all seats free) 
: Short Service, Wednesdays, 4.30 P.m. 


WANTED. .—Assistant editor for Socialist Unitarian 
Monthly for art’s and truth’s sake. Must invest $100 
or more. Rewards later. Address S. R., care Christian 
Register. 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References exchanged. 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH (Meeting-House Hill), Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes. The minister will preach. Church service, 11 
AM. Church school, 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten, rr A.M. 
Communion, 12 M. ‘Nathaniel Hall Society, 7.45 P.M. 
Speaker, Hon. Sanford Bates. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The minister 
will preach. Church school at 8.45 A.M. Vesper service 
{all seats free) at 4. P.M. The minister will preach. Mid- 

week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4, 
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Pleasantrics, 


A lady in need of some small change called 
downstairs to the cook, and inquired, ‘‘ Mary, 
have you any coppers down there?” “Yes, 
mum; I’ve two. But, if you please, mum, 


they're both me cousins!’”? was the unex- 
pected reply. 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who was 


renowned for his quick and apt quotations, 
never made a better one than when, in answer 
to Lord ‘Tennyson’s remark that his first 
smoke in the morning was the one most en 
joyed, quoted, “The earliest pipe of half 
awakened bards,” 


Many stories are told of a former Canadian 
bishop who had passed his youth in Scot 
land, but flattered himself that not a hint 
of his origin could be gained from his speech 
One day he met a Seotehman, 


or manner, 
to whom he said at last abruptly, ‘Hoo 
lang hae ye been here?” ‘About sax 


years,” was the reply, ‘Hoot, mon!’ said 
the bishop sharply, ‘“why hae ye na lost your 
accent, like mysel’?” 


The clergyman was nailing a refractory 
creeper to a piece of trellis-work near his 
front gate, when he noticed that a small 
boy had stopped and was watching him with 
great attention, ‘Well, my young friend,” 
he said, pleased to see the interest he excited; 
“are you looking out for a hint or two of 
gardening?” ‘‘No,” said the youth, ‘I'm 
waiting to hear what a parson says when he 
hammers his thumb,’’—Pearson’s, 


“Tf any of your readers,” writes a friend, 
‘ever attended Gorham (Me,) Academy, 
they will remember Rev, Caleb Bradlee of 
Scarborough, Parson Bradlee.’ He would 
make us a visit two or three times a term. 
Once he told us, during a certain Democratic 
Presidency, that if we were good boys we 
should make good men. ‘Some of you,’ 
said the parson, ‘may make a Washington 
or a Jefferson; and most any of you might 
easily make a Polk.’"'—Transeript. 


Fair Chureh Worker: “O Mr. Hasything, 
please buy a ticket for our church fair. 
Single tickets, twenty-five cents; round 
trip ticket, ten dollars.’ Mr. Kasything: 
“Round-trip ticket for a church fair? I 
never heard of such a thing! What is it?’ 
Fair Church Worker: ‘‘Why, a round-trip 
ticket means that the price of the ticket is 
all it will cost you when you go to the fair, 
You show the ticket, and no one will per 
suade you to buy anything,”’-—Puck. 


The Detroit Free Press once told the story 
of a golf match between Rev. Dr. Sterret 
and Justice Harlan of the United States 
Supreme Court, ‘The doctor discovered 
that his ball teed up in tempting style for 
a fine brassie shot; and, with the utmost de 
liberation, he went through the preliminary 
wagygles, and with a supreme effort—missed 
the ball, For fully a minute he gazed at the 
tantalizing sphere without uttering a word, 
At length Justi¢e Harlan remarked, ‘Doc 
tor, that was the most profane silence I ever 
listened to.” 


The tortoise is a great sleeper, The Spee- 
tator has had a story of one which was a do- 
mestic pet in an English house. As his time 
for hibernating drew nigh, he selected a quiet 
corner in the dimly lit coal-cellar, and com 
posed himself to sleep. A new cook knew not 
tortoises. Ina few months the tortoise woke 
up and sallied forth. Screams soon broke the 
kitchen’s calm. On entering that depart- 
ment, the lady of the house found the cook gaz- 
ing in awe-struck wonder, as she pointed to 
the tortoise; ‘My conscience! Look at the 
stone which I’ve broken the coal wi’ a’ 
winter!" 
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The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, as Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 Hast 2oth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 182s, 

The chief rales organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 
ecting-howsen, publishes books, tracts, and devotiona! 
Works, 

: Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
>, Cornish, 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rey. William I. 
aziwrance, 

fddress contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
iot, 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Dalfacian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S, 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896, 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, aad Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
MeMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion, 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
IH, Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864, It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon, Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal: Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A, Delano, Chicago, 
Uh; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee; Rev. 
Leon A, Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, IL; Rev: Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May ag, 1900, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” “a 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles fe. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents:; Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
ore H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla; Milton’ T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wri ht, Ottawa, Can. : 

Secrelary and Treasurer, Mr, Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed, 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action agalngt all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the ey oa 

President, Rev. Frank C, Doan, Plainfield a Se 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. le, Rev, 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

_ Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
pecvelery-{yeerrey Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 
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with the foN ot tet, No Ldtter. No Odors. 
Ord tdlrect irom facing Guarantee Ciemat lar free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. Srepuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


H. 
Boston, 


For Sale by. GEO. 


272 Congress Street, Mass. 


Educational, | 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditigns. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. oe a 
Y, 


for young 


PARENTS 


Expert advice freely given tc | 
regarding day and 
both boys and girls. 
Write the Christian Register 
272 Conaress{Sr., Bo 
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ELLIS CO., 


The country life school — 
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